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Every Wednesday—Threepence FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE No 1682, June 16, 1951 


He Flew to the Ends 
OF THE Earth 

POLAR AIRWAY PIONEER 


]PLYING over the Arctic regions is now a commonplace, and 
^ only the other day an American airman named Charles Blair 
flew solo over the actual North Pole during a 10|-hour flight from 
Oslo to Fairbanks in Alaska. But when Lincoln Ellsworth first 
explored the Arctic and the Antarctic^ from the air it was high ad¬ 
venture indeed, with hazards which would have deterred most men. 


IT IS GETTING 
WARMER 

gciEwrisTs at the Smithsonian 
Institution have decided that 
the sun has been getting hotter 
during the past 25 years. They 
have made this announcement 
as a result of analysing the 
data obtained from over 20,000 
measurements made, at their 
observatory on Mount Monte¬ 
zuma in Chile. 

The amount by which the sun 
has increased its heat is small 
—less than a quarter of one per 
cent—but the result has a 
marked effect on climates all 
over the world. In almost every 
country, for example, winters are 
ending lo become milder. 


Crocodiles indoors 

young Ballarat sportsmen, 
BiU Rowe and John Hutchin¬ 
son, havL‘ succeeded in hatching 
two tfoien crocodile eggs which 
they brought from Queensland. 

They converted their living- 
room into a nursery, and are 
building a heated pool for the 
young reptiles. In about three 
months the survivors will be. 
transported to Melbourne Zoo. 

Tea for two—or 
more 

Australians have invented 
a pressure teapot which ap¬ 
pears likely to make the tea 
ration go much farther. It pro¬ 
vides full-strength tea in one and 
a haU minutes, and makes three 
times the usual amount of tea 
from the same quantity of leaves. 


SCOTTISH REEL 



Two pupils of the Queen Victoria 
School, Dunblane^ famous for its 
dancing displays, practise a reel. 


Lincoln Ellsworth, who has died 
in New York at the age of 71, 
was one of the greatest ex¬ 
plorers in the history of 
aviation. 

He was a man with a rare 
personality. The son of an 
American millionaire, he turned 
his back on a life of ease, and 
sought, in his own words, “ to 
get beyond the barriers of the 
known > world,” 

As a boy in a rich man*s home, 
he was fascinated by stories of 
the Arctic, and in after life he 
said that his boyhood heroes 
still “rode their phantom horses 
across his memory.” 

Lost in Ontario 

He was only a youth when he 
left his comfortable home and 
went to, Canada as an axeman 
with the first survey party sent 
out to prepare the way for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 
The party became lost and had 
to eat their horses before they 
found their way out of the 
Ontario wilderness. 

Like so many young men of his 
generation, he was thrilled by 
the new adventure of flying, and 
in the First World War he joined 
the Air Corps of the United 
States Army. 

Afterwards he heard that the 
famous Norwegian explorer, 
Roald ‘ Amundsen, was in the 
United States seeking some rich 
man to finance his project of ex¬ 
ploring the Arctic seas from 
the air. This fired Lincoln’s 
imagination, and he persuaded 
his father to provide the funds. 

In 1925, Amundsen and Ells¬ 
worth, in two planes, took off 
from Spitsbergen for the North 
Pole, but the>^ were forced to 
land, Lincoln’s plane having to 
be abandoned, they returned in 
Amundsen’s, came down in the 
sea off Spitsbergen, and were 
rescued by a sailing vessd. 

Over tKe North Pole 

In the following year Ellsworth 
and Amundsen flew^ over the 
North Pole in an airship with its 
designer. Colonel Umberto 
Nobile. 

Having flown over the icefields, 
Lincoln wanted to voyage under 
them in a submarine, and in 
1931 he- went with Sir Hubert 
Wilkins in the. Nautilus under 
the immense ice-field. 

Ellsworth was over 50, how¬ 
ever, when he embarked on what 
was perhaps the greatest of his 
many adventures—an attempt to 
fly across the white w^astes of 
Antarctica. He chose for his 
pilot an English-Canadlan, Mr 
Cjatmaeil on page 2 



SEA-SNAKE WITH A BACKSTROKE 


gNAKEs that can swim backward 
as fast as they swim forward 
have been caught in the Indian 
Ocean by the Galalhea^ the 
Danish research ship of which 
the CN has already written. 

Little is known of the habits of 
these ocean-going snakes, which 
belong Xo the same family as the 
cobra, and the Galatliea's scien¬ 
tists wanted to catch one or two 
for study. The problem was to 
catch one. for the most expert 
snake-charmer was hardly likely 
to lure one to the surface by 


playing melodies on a flute! 

It was believed that light 
would attract them at night, so 
floodlights were turned onto the 
sea.. This succeeded beyond all 
expectations, 30 snakes being 
captured and placed in the ship’s 
aquarium. 

The sea-snake has poisonous 
fangs and is up to 2^ yards in 
length. It often sv/ims far from 
the coast and lives by diving for 
fish—eels being its favourite food. 
It is found in the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 


In the Steps 
OF St Paul 

O N June i6 a steamship is to 
leave Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, and move northwards 
along the rugged coast of Greece to 
the port of Gavalla in Micedonia. 

On board will be a large com¬ 
pany of visitors representing all 
the chief churches of the world, 
and they will be commemorating 
the landing of St Paul in Europe 
1900 years ago. 

There have been many land¬ 
ings on the coast of Europe, and 
not the least of them was that 
of the Allies on the beaches of 
Normandy. But St Paul’s was a 
one-man attack on a continent, 
and he won the greatest victory 
ever scored by one man. 

Seven short years 

At Philippi the pilgrims in 
St Paul’s footsteps will mark the 
spot where he preached his first 
sermon in Europe^ and in Crete 
they will salute the harbour 
from which he sailed to Rome— 
and his death—in a a 58. In 
those seven short years this 
Apostle, who had once persecuted 
Christians, proved himself to be 
the most valiant prophet of all 
time. 

From St Paul’s undismayed 
fortitude in the cities of Greece 
lias flowed alt that is finest in 
Western civilisation. He preached 
freedom and justice, faith in the 
ordinary man, and an unquench¬ 
able hope , in the- ultimate 
triumph of truth. 

To the Greeks St Paul was the 
bearer jaf the Good News from 
Galilee, and his spiritual con¬ 
quest of the southern lands of 
Europe marked the dawn of 
Christianity’s worldwide and en¬ 
during triumph. 


Making tyres from 
the dandelion 

A NEW type of rubber is being 
produced in Sweden, from 
latex obtained from the plant 
Taraxacum koksaghyz (or Rus¬ 
sian dandelion). Seme seeds of 
this plant were taken to Sweden 
about ten years ago, and the 
plants now being grown arc 
yielding up to three times as 
much latex as the original 
specimens. 

After lengthy experiments a 
rubber of high quality can now 
be produced, and. although rela¬ 
tively expensive as yet, the 
results have been most encourag¬ 
ing. 

Now a rubber factory at Trelle- 
borg is busy making “dandelion 
tyres ” for bicycle.s, which are 
very successful. 
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Vexed questions of the 
Middle East 

T^HE tide of events in the countries which together form the Middle 
^ East is of supreme importance to the rest of the world. The 
problem of the Persian oil industry, which the CN has already 
discussed, is but one of the vexed questions of the hour; another is 
the future status of Turkey, on which Mr Herbert Morrison, the 
Foreign Secretary, has recently reported to Parliament. 


Many indeed are the reasons 
why the Middle East has become 


' SO important to world freedom. 

The first is the area’s strategic 
position. Stretching from Greece 
in the West to the frontiers of 
Pakistan in the East, from the 
Black Sea down to the^ borders 
of Ethiopia, the Middle East is 
like a gigantic buffer between 
Russia and the free world. 

But this is only one aspect of 
the picture. The Middle East 
also contains the Suez Canal, a 
precious link in communications 
between the West and India, 
Malaya, and Australasia. Should 
the Suez Canal became unusable 
ships plyingj^ between Europe and 
these eastern countries would 
have to be sent round the Cape 
of Good Hope, a route costly in 
both time and money. 

Finally there is the oil—in vast 
Quantities—stored under the 
barren surface of Arabia, Persia, 
and Iraq. Without oil modern 
civilisation would break down. 

Local troubles 

The economic and strategic im- 
' portance of the Middle East, 
placed as it is between the rival 
blocks of Great Powers, would 
alone be sufficient to make the 
situation in that part of the 
world very critical. Unfortu¬ 
nately, serious local troubles have 
added to these difficulties. 

Greece has become im¬ 
poverished by a' long civil war. 
The Arab nations are victims of 
prolonged malnutrition, illiteracy, 
and poverty, and the Arab-Jewish 
war has the added heavy buiden 


of refugees. Israel, too, is 
J^roubled by economic problems. 

’ Then there are troubles arising 
from rampant nationalism, with 
Britain, as the. principal Power 
interested in that area, ap¬ 
parently the chief target of attack. 
The nationalisation of Persian 
oil threatens to cause a host of 
difficulties to Persia herself, as 
well as tO' the Western world. 
Were the flow of paymentST-oi 
royalties as they are technically 
callM—from the sale of oil to 
cease, or even be reduced, the 
economy of Persia would quickly 
crumble. 

Suez Canal Zone 

Egypt presents another set of 
problems. Driven by intense 
nationalism, and also by a desire 
to divert attention from their owp 
inefficiency, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment demand the removal of 
British troops from, the Suez 
Canal Zone, and the complete 
uniting of Sudan with Egypt. To 
meet the first demand in the 
present; world situation would be 
folly, for it. is certain that the 
Egyptian Army could not hold 
the vital Suez Canal Zone against 
an invader for any length of time. 

There is probably no other part 
of the world where there is a 
greater tangle of interests— 
economic, strategic, national, and 
locaL The Middle East is a 
challenge to statesmen of the 
democratic world to w’crk out 
solutions which- would, satisfy as 
many interested parties as 
possible.. Even in times of 
assured interaarionat peace this 
must be a slow process;. 


Polar Airway Pioneer 
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Continued from page 1 
Hollick-Kenyon, and in 1935 the 
two took off from the Bay of 
Whales, intending to fly over the 
South Pole to the Little America 
base, 2140 miles away. 

When they were over the 
Eternity Range, the mountain 
backbone of the frozen contin¬ 
ent, their wireless transmitter 
broke down. Later they„ were 
obliged to land on a high, snow- 
covered plain. 

While they were repairing 
their engine a blinding, freezing 
blizzard sprang up, and they had 
to take refuge in their sleeping- 
bags. After a time, a slight lull 
in the blizzard enabled them to 
build a snow wall as a wind¬ 
break. 

Ellsworth’s toe was frozen, 
making him lame, and both were 
oppressed with the fear that 
they would never get their air¬ 
craft going again. It was seven 
days before they could leave their 
shelter, and by that time the 
engine was frozen and the tail 
of the plane was a solid block 
of ice. 

They chipped off the ice and 
then tackled the harder job of 
trying to start the engine. At 
last it roared into life, and they 
took off and climbed nearly two 
miles high. Then they ran out 
of petrol and had to land again. 

There was nothing for it now 


but to walk, and they pulled out 
the sledge they had brought in 
case they were marooned. 

They did not know they were, 
only 16 miles from the Little 
America . base, and they had 
dragged the sledge 100^ miles 
before they saw the base huts. 

There Was not a soul at Little 
America, bvit they knew it con¬ 
tained a plentiful store of oil and 
provisions. In the shelter of its 
huts they awaited rescue. Ells¬ 
worth had to lie up with his bad 
foot. His tough companion kept 
fft by melting snow and taking 
cold baths! 

They were found by the 
Research Ship Discovery II fifty- 
five days after their wireless had 
failed, during which time the 
whole world wondeied what had 
happened to the daring fliers, 

Lincoln Ellsworth will be re¬ 
membered as. a man who pre¬ 
ferred adventure to comfort. In 
him the spirit of the old explorers 
lived again, ’ 


Sugar paper 

gciENiiSTS at Louisiana State 
University in the USA hope 
that soon they will be producing 
paper on a large scale from the 
stalks of sugar cane, known as 
baggasse. Three experimental 
plants have been erected with the 
help of students. 


King CHARLES’S 
Last Night of 
Freedom 

A BRONZE plaque has been 
placed on the front of the 
old Saracen’s Head Inn> South- 
well, Notts, recalling the surrender 
of Charles I which took place 
there in 1646.' A second plaque 
of wood appears inside the hotel. 

These plaques will serve as 
reminders that the Civil War 
began and ended in Nottingham¬ 
shire, for it was at Nottingham 
in 1642 that Charles raised his 
standard, and at Southwell, 14 
miles away, that he spent his last 
night of freedom four years 
later. Inside the Saracen’s Head 
is the bed in which the king 
is reputed to have slept, and 
alongside it is a copy of his 
death warrant. 

Early in the morning of May 
5, 1646, King Charles, disguised 
as a clergyman and without his 
beard, arrived at the inn. (then 
called the King’s Head) after an 
all-night ride from Oxford, to 
negotiate the best terms he could. 
The following day, after agreeing 
to the surrender terms, Charles 
put himself in the hands of tlie 
Scottish army and was later 
handed over to the English 
Parliamentary Army, 


Plaster dragon 



Children from ail parts of the country 
haVe been exhibiting their carving 
and model/Irrg' work at the White¬ 
chapel Arr Gallery* This plaster 
dragon was made by three 15-year- 
old girls of Camberwell, S* London. 


Village book of 
remembrance 

^^isrroRS to the church in the 
Derbyshire village of Eyam 
this summer will see a new 
illuminated book containing the 
names of the 267 villagers who 
died of plague during the years 
1665-^*. The names have been 
copied from the parish register 
and inscribed by Mr. F. Stans- 
field upon pages of hand-made 
paper. 

The book is bound in fawn, calf 
leather supplied by an Eyam shoe 
manufacturer, and the front 
cover is adorned with a painting 
pf E^y am Church. 


LINK WITH HERNE 
THE HUNTER 

the great cak on which 
Herne the Hunter is said to 
have hanged himself in Windsor 
Great , Park was blown down, 
nearly a century ago, orders 
were given that any of the wood 
not needed for furniture in the 
Castle was to be destroyed. 

One of the workmen, howevei', 
made himself a tobacco jar from 
some fragments. Now. his 81- 
year-old son, Mr George Woods, 
of Dover, is delighted that his 
offer to send the jar as a gift 
to the King has been accepted. 


News Prom 

SPARKING PLUGGED 

Prairie-type spark catchers are 
to be fitted on British Railways 
locomotives operating in the 
Eastern counties this summer to 
prevent damage to crops. 

. The Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund is contTibuting fo- 
the cost of a neio technical 
college in Nairobi, where people 
of all rdees will he instructed in 
engineering, commerce, and 
domestic science. 

Men arc among the keenest 
competitors at the Embroidery 
Exhibition at the R VV S Gal¬ 
leries, . Conduit., Street, London, 
which is open until June" 23, 
Ah army officer, an actor, an 
architect, and a civil servant are 
among the exhibitors. 


Festival Features 

]J^j[ANY famous Pickwick 

characters will be re¬ 
created for the Dickens 

Pageant at Rochester, begin¬ 
ning on June 16. More than 
2000 performers will appear. 

An exhibition of Bunyan 
relics, including the will of 
John’s father, ^vho left him 
a shilling, is open in the re¬ 
stored Moot Hall at Elstow, 
Bedfordshire, as part of the 
Festival celebrations. 

At a Georgian Bali in the 
York Assembly Rooms a 
minuet' will be danced by 32 
descendants of people who 
subscribed towards, the build¬ 
ing of the Rooms in 1736. 

Every week Newcastle-on- 
Tyne’s transport committee 
are placing two buses at the 
disposal of the city’s bus 
drivers and conductors so that 
they can visit the South 
Bank. 


A chandelier with more than 
12,000 crystals and weighing 
tons has been presented, by the 
British Government to Canada 
as a symbol of the friendship 
between the two nations. 

A famous London hanlzing firm 
operates its . own private tele¬ 
vision service for the study of 
confidential documents kept at 
Osterley, 14 miles away. 

At South Bank the Post Office^ 
engineers have put in eight miles" 
of underground cable, twelve 
miles of int^nal wiring, and a 
switchboard. capable of handling 
the telephone traffic of a town 
of 15,000 iieople. 


The Children’s Newspaptr, June 193/ 


Everywhere 

Frog heats robot 

Two scientists frgm Oaksridge 
atom station, Tennessee, who en¬ 
tered their “atom frog,” the 
Leaptron, in a j umping com¬ 
petition saw it beaten by a real 
frog. 

Asantehene, ruler of the 
Ashanti people in West Africa, 
has given a site at Kumasi, the 
capital of the dependency, for a 
cathedral to seat 2000 people. 

The Dionne quintuplets, of 
Canada, were each given a 
camera as a 17th-birthday 
present. 

Old Shavers 

A collection of shaving imple^ 
ments dating back 3000 years has 
been sent to this country by 
Mr James H. Rand, an American 
citizen. It is to be exhibited 
in London and afterwards in 
various European capitals. 

When Philip Holmes's dressing- 
goion caught fire his brother 
Stuart cut the blazing clothes 
away and saved his life. Stuart, 
a Cub 271 the 1st Loscoe iDerby- 
shire) Pack, has received a letter 
of commendation from the Chief 
Scout. 

Britain has 26 million miles of 
telephone wire—enough to en¬ 
circle the Equator 104 times. 

Plans have been submitted in 
New York for the construction 
of a building 1580 feet high, or 
: 108 feet higher than the Empire 
State Building. 

Passengers edn now 'fly by heli¬ 
copter from Birmingham to 
Northolt to join planes hound 
for the Continent. 

OLDER THAN SHE THOUGHT 

Two blue candles had to be 
added to the 100 pink ones 
already on the birthday cake 
when Mrs E. Astell, of Sidcup, 
Kent, discovered on the eve of 
her anniversary that she had 
been christened in 1849. 

Beryl Harding, 21, of Ilford, 
and Mavis Johnson, 18, of Croy¬ 
don, won the Women's Junior Air 
Corps flying scholarship and 
will be trained free for pilot's 
licences. 

Messages of welcome to visitors 
—in English, French, German, 
and Spanish-^have been dis¬ 
tributed by the Mayor of Holborn 
to hotels and boarding houses in 
his borough. 

A plaque on No 5 Woburn 
Walk, London, commemorates 
the 24 years spent ' in rooms 
7 there by W. B. Yeats, the .poet. 
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Where Lloyd’s began 

An insurance exhibition in London contains this reproduction of 
the coffee-house which Edward Lloyd opened in 1688. It was 
the meeting-place of shipping merchants and underwriters, and 
out of it grew the world-famous marine insurance corporation. 

BOY’S BRIDGE 


The Chitdrin’s Newspaper, June 16, 19^1 

BRONZE AGE LADY 
UNEARTHED 

^HE oldest tombstone ever found 
in Denmark, of about 1800 
BO, came to light recently in a 
grassy islet in the north of the 
coutibry. 

The stone was part of the lid 
of a coffin, and it bore the so- 
called Sun Sign, a circle enclos¬ 
ing a cross, like a wheel with 
four spokes. In the coffin were 
the remains of a woman and a 
girl, and also of a man placed 
across their feet in a cramped 
position. 

It is thought that the man was 
a slave who had been killed and 
buried with them as a human 
sacrifice to ward off disease from 
the rest of the community. The 
v/oman was evidently of high 
rank; she had worn a buckle as 
big as a saucer, a spiral ring, and 
a bracelet—all of bronze. 


GREAT-HEARTED 

DANES 

J^Jr Kalund-Jurcensen, adviser 
to the Danish Ministry of 
Education, has been sent by 
Unesco io assist in reorganising 
primary schools in Siam. “This 
is a chance to help the young 
people of 3 ^et another country,’* 
he says. 

A team of Danes is also busy 
in the remote Greek village of 
Agnandero building a school to 
replace one destroyed during the 
v/ar. 

They are all working without 
pay and use materials supplied 
through the Danish Society for 
Reconstruction in War-ravaged 
Countries. Danish children con¬ 
tribute each w^eek to the building 
fund. 


WIN A BICYCLE 

Next week’s CN v/ifi .contain 
details of No 3 of our new series 
of competitions. The First Prize 
will be a fme Bicycle, and there 
will also be £5 rn other Prizes for 
runners-up. 

Order your C N now. 

FESTIVAL STAMPS 
AID THE BLIND 

Attractive commemorative 
stamps are being sold by the 
Greater London Fund for the 
Blind. 

They are not postage stamps, 
but they look well in a stamp 
album, or can be used as seals on 
the backs of letters to friends— 
the GPO would object to them 
on the front of an envelope. The 
stamps are 3d each, 2s 6d for a 
set of ten, each with a different 
scene connected with the Festival 
of Britain — and all the money 
goes to help 15,000 sightless folk. 

The sets are in olive-black, tur¬ 
quoise, maroon, green, and scar¬ 
let. An attractive souvenir folder 
for them is supplied free on re¬ 
quest. They can be obtained 
from the Greater London Fund 
for the Blind, 2 Wyndham Place, 
London, W 1. 

HOSPITAL SCHOOL 

A SPECIAL hospital school 
been founded by the L C C at 
Great Ormond Street Hospital, 
Started as an experiment to help 
children who are likely to be 
away from school for some time, 
the teacher of the school will go 
round the wards to the young 
people. 

If the scheme is successful the 
Ij C C may open other schools in 
hospitals 


^HE Northumberland County 
Council has spared a thought 
for Douglas Nelson, a Tyneside 
shepherd’s boy, whose cottage 
home is by the river where it is 
12 feet wide; 

Douglas is just ready for school, 
but there is the river to cross. 
Must he wade it in rubber boots 
and risk the danger of being 
swept away? Must he walk miles 
to the nearest bridge? 

The Council is giving Douglas 
a footbridge all to himself to 
carry him safely and easily to 
school. 


COMFORT FOR THE 
GUARD 

guards’ vans now being 
constructed at the Derby 
works of British Railways are the 
last word in comfort and safety. 
The equipment includes a peri¬ 
scope which enables the guard 
to look out for signals and" 
watch the entire length of the 
train while he sits on a comfort¬ 
able swivelling seat. 

The vans are steam-heated, 
with a special foot-warmer for 
the guard and a desk, and cup¬ 
boards for his use. 


Boy builder.s 



Within the next three years the 
boys of Wroth am County Secondary 
School In Kent hope to have a success¬ 
ful five-acre farm. Here v/e see two 
of the bovs building a goat-hoLise, 


THEY MADE ENDS 
MEET 

tw^o years men have been 
at work on the new^ Wood- 
head funnel through the Pen- 
nines, ^'hich will eventually re¬ 
place the twin tunnels on the 
main railway line between Shef¬ 
field and Manchester. Engineers 
have operated from either end, 
and by means of a shaft from 
the centre; and the pilot tunnel 
is now complete. 

The tunnel is three miles 66 
yards long, but w^hen the tw'o 
ends were linked the other day 
the error in alignment was found 
to be only three-sixteenths of an 
irxh. 

This pilot tunnel will now be 
enlarged and lined with concrete, 
and the project should be com¬ 
pleted by 1953. 


SAVING AN OLD 
LIBRARY 

'J’HE Pilgrim Trust of America 
and the Essex County Council 
have combined forces to save 
the Plume Library at Maldon, 
Essex, which was bequeathed by 
Dr Thomas Plume in 1704. 

Containing first editions of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Para¬ 
dise Regained, and Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, as well as a copy 
of the rare Breeches Bible, the 
library will now^ be able to 
catalogue the collection and 
repair the damages of time. 

PAPER AT 2 MPH 

II takes three tons of coal to 
make one ton of the paper 
used for printing Bibles. This 
kind ot paper is not easy to 
obtain nowadays, and is pro- 
! duced at two miles an hour as 
i against about 15 mph at which 
I ordinary newsprint, like this CN 
paper, is produced. 

Twenty of the biggest printing 
presses in this count:y are en¬ 
gaged continuously iu printing 
Bibles, many of tiiem in lan¬ 
guages with different characters 
from ours; to the end of last 
year the Bible had been tran.s- 
lated into 1034 languages and 
dialects. 


HALFPENNY PAPER 

Jt is stilt possible to buy a 
halfpenny newspaper — in 
Chudleigh, Devon. Called the 
South Devon Weekly Express, 
and now 95 years old, it is pro¬ 
duced entirely by one man, Mr 
Albert Holcombe, aged 80, who 
began his working life with the 
paper at the age of 12: 


LIGHTHOUSE OF 
LONDON . 

piLOTs approaching London Air¬ 
port at night are guided by 
a new beacon which, in good 
conditions, can be seen 20 miles 
away. « 

The beacon consists of 36 green 
fluorescent tubes, each nearly 9 
feet long, which flash out the 
airport’s identification letters in 
Morse five times a minue. 

The output of the beacon is 
180.000 lumens, roughly two 
hundred times the output of an 
ordinary domestic lamp. The 
lighting tubes are sealed in outer 
jackets so that their efficiency is 
not impaired in cold weather. 


JUST FAN-CY 

William Sterett of 
Nevada, Missouri, has made 
a hobby of collecting antique 
fans, and now has 150 of them 
made of materials ranging from 
banana wood to ivory. 

One of the fans belonged to 
Rebecca Washington, whose 
father was a cousin of George 
Washington: There are also 

wedding fans of faded white 
satin, and ostrich feather fans 
that were carried by debutantes 
at early Congressional and State 
balls. 
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CHAMELEON 

PAINT 

NEW type of paint is sensi¬ 
tive to heat, and changes its 
colour with the temperature. 
But, unlike its animal counter¬ 
part, the chameleon, this colour 
change is irreversible. 

In other words, if heated Up 
the paint will change its colour, 
but will still retain this hev; 
colour when cooled down again. 

' These new paints liave many 
Industrial uses. They can he 
used to check temperatures while 
hot-working metals, or as a 
guide to maintain temperature 
at a certain figure. They are 
useful for investigating cooling 
problems of aircraft engines, and 
In all processes requiring heat. 
treatment. 

At present fifteen shades of 
these heat-sensitive paints are- 
available, reacting over a wide 
range of temperatures 

NEW DUST-TRAP 

JJowEVER good the usual air 
filters may be, minute par¬ 
ticles of dust and pollen can stilt 
get through. But now plastics 
have come to the aid; of air- 
conditioning engineers. ' 

Porous plastic screens made to 
act as air filters, ate charged 
with static electricity by the 
friction of air passing through 
them. The screens then attract 
even the finest airborne particles 
so that nothing but perfectly 
clean air can get through. 

Periodically the screens are 
washed and then replaced, which 
also destroys their electric 
charge. This is built up again 
by the first wave of air passing 
through them. 


citizen 


ON NATIONAL SERVICE 



Manufactured by Pte Citizen Pen Ca. Ltd., 35<s Hertford Street, London, WJ 
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Sweden’s New Luxury Liner 



The Patricia passes under Tower Bridge 


Yy'HEN the new Swedish liner 
Patricia was towed stern 
first through the opened Tower 
Bridge, she was the biggest ship 
ever to enter the Upper Pool of 
London. She is 7700 gross tons, 
and carries 408 passengers and 
a crew of 139 over the North 
Sea between Gothenburg and 
London. 

Painted white, with a gold star 
in a blue circle on her big, squat 
funnel, this y^hHike ship was 
built on the Tyne by the famous 
.firm of Swan Hunter and W'ig- 
ham Richardson, The owners, 
the Swedish-Lloyd Line, built 
their first post-war liner, the 
Saffa, in Sweden, but came back to 



Yes, they both want 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate,. 

because they love its 
beautiful creamy taste. And 
Cadburys make milk chocolate 
bars which fit in well with 
- young people^s pocket money. 
So when you call in for your 
weekly ration, just say 


^ 1 want Cadburys, please!’ 



Britain for this their latest ship. 

The many links between 
Sweden and Britain are em¬ 
phasised in the decorations of 
the beautifully furnished ship. 
ITie Viking raids on England are 
commemorated in a tapestry. 

There is a big coloured* picture 
map of the world in Mercator’s 
Projection (which is drawn as 
though the world were cylinder- 
shaped instead of orange-shaped) 
showing the routes of the early 
explorers. Treasure Island, with 
the treasure chest and its 
characters, immortalised by 
R, L. S., is carved in wood. On 
glass doors are engraved Swedish 
; ships tlu'ough the ages—cul- 
Mninating, of course, in the 
Paine . herself. 

The Patricia's trials speed was 
19 knots, and she is remarkably 
free from vibration. *She has 
been strengthened for meeting 
ice. Although passengei-s are her 
first considemtion, she carries 
2300 tons of. cargo, which can 
be loaded or discharged by large, 
smooth-running electric winches. 
Her eight lifeboats are slung 
high above the decks on gravity 
davits, and have their gunwales 
painted blue. 

• The Patricia is the third of 
her name, and the difference be¬ 
tween the present ship and the 
first of 3300 tonnage, built exactly 
50 years ago, emphasises the 
change in short-distance pas¬ 
senger ships. Nowadays the.se 
ships are really Transatlantic 
liners in miniature. 


Cigarette cards 
on tour 

NOVEL picture gallery com¬ 
posed entirely of cigarette- 
cards is to go on tour this 
summer. It will be displayed at 
cinemas at Cardiff, Coventry, 
Nottingham, Preston, York, Edin¬ 
burgh, and Morecambe. 

Cards from over 600 series, 
many of them rarities and deal¬ 
ing with a host of topics, will 
be on show. One interesting 
item will be a. frame of Peculiar 
inserts, including miniature 
gramophone records, framed 
photographs, rugs and silks, all 
of which have at some time been 
given away in cigarette packets. 

Another frame will show 
errors a7id Varieties —with 
all kinds of amusing misprints 
and mistakes. Eor philatelists 
there is a series dealing with all 
aspects, of stamp collecting. 


• C N ASTRONOMER ON THE MYSTERY OF A WOUNDEO PLANET 

What caused Jupiter’s 
Great Red Spot? 


^HAT collisions do occur between 

celestial bodies seems to be 
almost proved, for the face of the 
great planet Jupiter bears clear 
evidence of having met with a 
“bolt from the bliie’^ within 
recent times. 

Jupiter, now so prominent in 
the south-east as soon as the sky 
is dark,, still shows the great 
scar which can only be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by the 
impact of either a great comet 
or an asteroid—one of the great 
company of minor placets^ A 
comet seems hardly likely to have 
caused so vast a wound because 
the encounter appears to have 
occurred, little more than a cen¬ 
tury ago, and astronomers would 
certainly- have observed such a 
large comet and 'noted its ap¬ 
proach to Jupiter. 

This would have not been so 
if the cause had been a minor 
planet, of which more thin 1500 
are known and some 50,000.are 
believed to exist. They are all 
revolving round the Sun, and be¬ 
tween the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, but so eccentric are 
their, paths that a few approach, 
that of the Eartli. and Venus. * 

Captured planetoids 

Such a number of erratic 
bodies travelling at speeds of 
betw'een 10 and 20 miles a second 
constitutes a menace to the 
tranquillity of the more orderly 
members of the Solar System. 

There is evidence that, long 
a^es ago, Jupiter “captured 
half a dozen of these planetoids. 
In the course of their orbital 
revolutions round the Sun they 
chanced to approach sufficiently 
close to Jupiter’s massive sphere 
to permit his great gravitational 
pull to deflect them from their 
original very eccentric path to a 
more ox’dorly one round Jupiter. 

It is possible, and even pro¬ 
bable, that such a planetoid 
approached too near to Jupiter 
to be able to escape. Eventually, 
having no alternative, the errant 
planetoid plunged into Jupiter. ; 


17. The Prince 

British twin-engined light 
airliner that is becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular at home and 
overseas is the Percival prince. 

The Standard version, seating 
8 to 12 passengers is in ser¬ 
vice with Aerolineas Brasil and 
the Shell companies in South 
America. But this versatile little 
machine can also be used as an 
executive transport, a freighter, 
survey aircraft, ambulance, or 
crop sprayer. 

A tricycle wheel undercarriage 
is normal, but floats or skis can 
be fitted if required. Power for 
the Prince is provided by two 


This produced the oval wound 
known to astronomers as the 
Great Red Spot—30,000 miles 
long and some 7000 miles wide. 

It first attracted particular 
attention in 1878, when it pre¬ 
sented a singular brick-red hue. 
Its existence, however, was 
known in 1831, but possibly it 
was then partially screened by 
an overlay of cloud. 

Prolonged and close observa¬ 
tion subsequently revealed that 
the wound appeared to move 



Jupier’s great Red Spot as 
it appeared some years ago 


about 20,000 miles to the right 
and left of its original position. 
The explanation of this has been 
that Jupiter’s observed surface 
consisted of belts of heavy, and 
light cloud masses floating at 
various speeds . according to 
height and latitude, and travel¬ 
ling at rates different from the 
great-mass of elements produced 
by the engulfed planetoid. 

The solid portions of Jupiter, 
if any, are at least some 6000 
miles beneath his visible surface. 
Par below, the venturesome 
planetoid may still be boiling 
away in the furnace it stirred up 
for itself, or it may be lying still 
deeper in a frozen matrix which 
a glacial theory ' suggests. 

Its fate depends upon which 
theory we accept as to the con¬ 
dition of the interior of Jupiter, 
of which nothing is known. 

Jupiter’s great distance—he is 
at present 475 million miles 
away—makes investigation very 
difficult, and only a faint outline 
of the wound remains. G. F. M. 


550 hp Alvis Leonides radial 
engines, which give it a cruising 
speed of 212 mph at 10,000 feet 

Passengers have adjustable 
annehairs and individual reading 
lights, and the cabin is fully 
soundproofed. .For business 
executives, a six-passenger type 
has a conference table covering 
the width of the cabin, but a 
tip-up leaf provides a gangway. * 

The aerial suiwey version of 
the Prince can be recognised by 
its long transparent nose for the 
photographer. 

Span cf the Prince Mk 3 is 
56 feet and its length 42 feet 
10 inches. ' 


The Ch/ldren's Newij>cptr, June 16, i95i 

Spare Time 
AT Sea 

I N the days of sailing ships and 
the gruelling ** watch and 
watch” system where every man 
worked twelve hours a day, and 
ate, washed’ mended, and slept in 
his off-time, there was no problem 
of spare time at sea. 

With better conditions and 
three watches, “there is a great 
need to fill the leisure hours at 
sea,” declared Capain J. D. F. 
Elvish, deputy master of the 
Honourable Company of Master 
Mariners. He was speaking at 
the opening of the Seafarers* 
Education Sendee Exhibition 
“Spare Time at Sea ” on board 
the Wellington, moored at the 
Temple Stairs, Victoria Embanks 
ment, London. 

This exhibition thrillingly dis¬ 
plays what many seafarers make 
of their new leisure. There are 
ships in rum jars, bottles, electric- 
light bulbs, and test-tubes; tiny 
model sailing ships mounted in 
double shells the .size of a six¬ 
pence; penguins made from 
whale teeth; w’oven scarves and 
embroidered tablecloths; a gay 
red, white, and blue hammock; 
and many models and paintings 
of ships. There are exhibits from 



from the teeth of a sperm whs h 

every sea-faring rank—master, 
radio officer, steward, apprentice. 

Among, the many exhibitors is 
Lieutenant-Commander A. Hague; 
RD, RNR, who was the last 
commander of the Wellington 
during her active wartime career, 
when she escorted convoys south 
of Freetown, West Africa. 

His “ spare time ” rug map of 
the-world took him three or four 
months to make, and although it 
looks quite new has seen several 
years* service on the floor. He 
ordered his wool “by geography ” 
-two-thirds of the total blue for 
the sea, one-fifth of the re¬ 
mainder red for the British 
Empire, A tapestry firescreen 
which he also . exhibits, is a 
replacement cf one nearly com¬ 
pleted when one of his ships was 
sunk and the first screen lost. 

The exhibition gains immeasur¬ 
ably from its setting in this 
unique ship, which is the. only 
floating Livery Hall in the world, 
and the headquarters of the 
Master Mariners’ Company, 

Coal tar fights 
potato disease 

gciENTiSTS have found that coal- 
tar oils are as effective as 
sulphuric acid when used as pro-' 
tection against disease in potato 
fields. ^ Treated potatoes, cooked 
• and eaten in the .laboratories of 
the Department of Industrial 
Research, have been found com¬ 
pletely free’ from tainting by 
the spray. 

One result of this experiment 
will be to free 10,000 tons of 
sulphuric acid for industria’ 
purposes. 


New planes for tlie world’s airways 



I 
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Caught—by camera! 


^Hc great advances wn nature 
photography during recent 
years have done much to stimu¬ 
late public interest in the wild 
life of our couiitrj^side. 

Men like Eric Hosting, Oliver 
Pike, and Mortimer Batten- 
past-masters at the art of hunt¬ 
ing with a camera—liave taken 
such remarkable close-up studies 
of animals and birds “at home" 
that many people have been led 
to a new interest in nature 
study. 

How is it possible to take these 
pictures of wild life at such close 
quarters? 

Obviously it is not just a 
matter of roaming the country¬ 
side with a camera, hoping for 
something to turn up. The whole 
operat'on has to be carefully 
planned. 

■It may take days, or even 
weeks, to get the required picture. 
The photographer’s woodcraft 
has to be equal or superior to 
that of the wild folk, for one 
’warning note from a blackbird 
or thrush will put every creature 
in a wood on its guard. They will 
vanish completely, or retreat to 
a safe distance until the coast 
is clear. 

J]VERY nature photographer, of 
course, develops his own 
technique, but all of them make 
use of a hide of some kind. It 
may be a costly and elaborate 
factory-made structure with every 
possible refinement, or it may be 
a rough-and-ready affair of poles 
and canvas, camouflaged v/ith 
twigs and bracken. . 


Oliver Pike, the grand old man 
of nature photography, with over 
half-a-century’s experience, often 
operates from a simple hide of 
his own construction. On one 
memorable occasion on the Welsh 
moors, when endeavouring to 
photograph the lapwing, he 
ligged a hide in the form of a 
dummy sheep so that he could 
work hi3 way towards these wary 
birds without arousing their 
suspicions. Sheep were plentiful 
in the region and the lapwings 
well accustomed to them. 

Everything was going accord¬ 
ing to plan—until the shepherd 
arrived to round up his flock. 
Considerably embarrassed, Mr 
Pike unhooked the dummy 
sheep’s head and tried to explain 
matters. 

The shepherd gave one terrified 
glance and took to Ills heels. A 








A cock wh/nchot ot the moment of alighting 
R/ght: CtifTierflmon’s hide*^ used by Eric Hosking 




Close-up of a nightingale 
Right: Bittern and young 



A blackbird feedir.g Inr hungry family 


talking sheep, especially one 
whose head falls to the ground, 
is enough to disconcert even a 
hardy Welsh shepherd! 

^JORTiMER Batten has evolved a 
novel method of taking wild¬ 
life studies by night. He some-' 
times fits a camera to the bonnet 
of his car, a coup'e of flashbulbs 
to his headlamps, and drives 
slowly' along deserted country 
roads after dark. 

As motoring readers will know, 
weasels, stoatsr foxes, badgers, 
and hedgehogs are frequently 
caught in the glare of a car's 
headlamps as they cross a 
country road. 

By means of a remote control 
switch on the dashboard, Mr 
Batten can operate- the camera 
shutter and set off the flash¬ 
bulbs at the same time. Usually 
the creature will stand a moment 
or two bewildered^^t the oncom^ 
ing lights—and that is when Mr 
Batten goes into action. 

A stationary car can be most 
successfully used as a hide by 
nature photographers for day or 
night studies, particularly in the' 
quest for deer pictures. Most 
wild creatures, seem to regard a 
car as merely another item of 
farm equipment, such as they 
encounter in fields at any time 
of the year and to which they are 
accustomed. 

The car can often be nosed wefl 
into a wood or lane, and some 
very good pictures obtained. 
During daytime the car windows 
can easily be screened so that 
the creature will detect nothing 
to alarm it. 

using an ordinary hide 
it is fruitless to just set it up, 
creep inside, and expect results 
at once. The operator has to 
employ much more cunning than 
that, especially if it is hoped to 
catch a fox unawares. 


The hide should be erected 
three or four days before any 
camera work is attempted, and 
brought a little nearer, the 
creature’s abode each day. This 
will do much to allay suspicion. 

Another ruse, vouched for by 
many experts, is for-two people 
to enter the hide and for one to 
leave shortly afterwards. The 
wild folk, not being good at 
figures, are hoodwinked into be¬ 
lieving that the hide has been 
vacated! 

Nowadays it is possible to 
obtain electrical devices for use 
in conjunction with the camera 
that result in the animal or bird 
taking its own picture. 

A fine trip-wire stretched 
across a nest or a burrow will 
release the camera shutter and, 
if necessary, fire the flashbulbs 
as well. This means that the 
camera can be placed in position 
(suitably weatherproofed, of 
course) for several hours and 
left unattended. 


Another useful device is a long- 


A remarkable /Picture of a barn-owl 
with a vole 

distance shutter release operated 
by a battery. This enables the 
camera to be within a foot or 
two of a nest or hole, while the 
photographer hides several yards 
away. 

Telephoto lenses are invalu¬ 
able, as they magnify the image 
on the film, and the photo¬ 
grapher can remain at a greater 
distance from his quarry. 

J^AiTS of various kinds may 
also be employed to entice 
an animal or bird into the 
camera’s range. A badger will 
investigate honey or treacle, 
while scraps of fresh meat will 
sometimes lure a fox to a* par¬ 
ticular spot. 

Some nature photographers 
peg their bait down and attach 
to it a thin cord that will oper¬ 
ate the camera shutter the 
moment the creature tugs at the 
tit-bit. 

^HOSE who make nature photo¬ 
graphy their career have a 
varied life. One day they may 
be hidden in the reeds of the 
Norfolk Broads, hoping to snap 
the bittern at its nest; the next 
day may find them high up some 
Scottish mountainside in re¬ 
sponse to news of an eagle’s 
nesting-place. And very often 
nights of uncomfortable and 
sleepless vigilance are spent In 
the hope of snapping some rare 
and elusive species. 

The job has all the thrills of 
the chase, but to succeed one has 
to be as tough as a gipsy, as 
patient as Job, and more cunning 
than old Reynard himself. It'is 
a case of matching skill against 
the wiles of the wild—and it is 
often the wild folk that win the 
battle of wits. 





TWs picture of a badger was taken at night by Trevor HoiJaway, authof 
of the ortic/e on this page. A// the other photographs are by Eric Hashing 
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GIVE THEM ALL~ 

A HOME 

It is a distressing fact that 
88,000 children in the British 
isles are unwanted, and therefore 
without areal home of their own. 

All of .these children are 
odiciaJJy in tlie care of the nation, 
wards of the British people. 
I Responsibility for them was 
taken over by the Home Office in 
1948; and much experience in 
caring for them has been gained 
since, then. 

Readers of the C N have had 
tlieir attention drawn to these 
facts before, and we make no 
apology for writing about them 
again ; for as the Home Secretary 
.remarked in a recent speech, 
experience has underlined the 
basic truth thaif ** there is no 
substitute for the home.'* That 
is a child's natural environment, 
and no amount of care in in¬ 
stitutions, however kindly, can 
make up for its loss. 

Failing a home of its own, with 
two parents surrounding it with 
natural affection, a child should 
Ijave the nearest approach to it 
by living with a small group of 
other children, .going to school 
with other children in the normal 
way, and having some affection 
from a kindly heart. 

• Fine work is being done by 
organisations like the W V S and 
Toe H, but the Home Secretary 
calls for more foster-parents who 
will perform this priceless service 
to British children and give them 
a real chance in life. His call 
ought not to fall on deaf ears. 

—-*-►— 

HOLY WR/T 

riiE Bible is the only book 
which undertakes to tell a 
thirsty man where are the rivers 
of living water for which his 
whole nature enquires. 

Thomas Carlyle 


Eyes for a. mi[iion 
people: 

X MILLION pounds is needed to 
give eyes to a million people. 
That is the challenge to the 
British people which the British 
Empire Society for the Blind is 
making. 

Blindness in British colonies 
has reached serious proportions, 
and much of it is prevent!ble. In 
British West Africa alone 300,000 
people suffer from an eye disease 
which can be successfully treated 
if taken in time. 

Those whose sight cannot be 
restored must be offered the best 
methods of training. What we 
rightly do for the blind- of our 
own land must be made available 
for the people of the British 
colonies. This call on our 
generosity is not a charity but a 
duty which goes with our over¬ 
seas responsibilities. 

MOST IRREGULAR 

Those of us who become en¬ 
tangled in the irregular 
verbs of other languages might 
spare a thought for foreigners 
lost in our own variety of this 
linguistic jungle. 

The following, by I la Funder- 
burgh, is printed in The Treasure 
Chest, the Indian children's 
magazine: v 

Oh, English verbs are odd indeed. 
But their parts you have to heed,^ 
You say I see, I saw, have seen. 
But not I flee, -1 flaw, have fleen. 
I write, you, say, 1 wrote, have 
written ; . 

But not I fight, I fote, have fitien, 
I fly is right, I flew, have'flown. 
But not 1 cry,^ I crew, have crown. 
Take care to use the words you 
should. 

Or you* 11 not say ike things yott 
would. 

Oh, verbs are queer, I think, 
thank, thunk. 

They'll trip you in a wink, wank, ‘ 
wunk. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Ab Maurice Baring wrote : One 
U always in the wrong if one is 
rude* 


NEWS IN THE NEWS 

International Press Institute 
which has .been set up in 
Zurich, with the help of the Ford 
Foundation and the Rockfeller 
Foundations, aims to maintain 
and increase the freedom of the 
Press, to increase the free ex¬ 
change of accurate news between 
countries, and to improve Press 
practices. 

The Institute will also conduct 
research on the reporting and 
presenting of news about the 
Soviet and. Eastern Europe, and 
the state of the Press in Argen¬ 
tina, 

This is bad news for Dictators, 
whose first move is to enslave the 
Press. 

—♦♦— 

INDIAN SUMMER 



The Australian women cricketers 
meet England at Scarborough this 
Saturday In the first of three Test 
Matches. The style of play, how¬ 
ever, will certainly not resemble 
that shown in this drawing by a 
l7-year-o!d Indian which appeared 
in Shankar’s Weekly, New Delhi. 


Under the Editor's Table 


'J'WO bluetits are hatching nine 
eggs in a letter-box in Norfolk. 

Sticking to their post. 

B . 

Y^OUNG people are air-minded. 
The rising generation. 

0 

^ WRITER sa>^ he wishes every¬ 
one would speak plain English. 

But suppose they are^ French. ?' 

0 / 

JOOGS benefit Jronu cc. cJiange^ oj air" 
as muciu as their' omners' do.. 

They Uke^t new. gramophoner records,., 

BIl±Y beetle: 



PETEH PUCK 
WANTS TO ' 
KNOW 

If a cross-exam¬ 
ination can be 
amiably con¬ 
ducted 


'J'HE tipping system should be 
done away with, says a. corres¬ 
pondent. Tipped over. 

B. 

A MONO green vegetables the cabbage 
has no superior. A hearty 
favouritez. 




GOLDEN BUN 

Jt is a pleasant thing to be popu¬ 
lar, but it is wise to know 
why one is popular. The sad 
fate of popular bun-makers who 
miscalculated in this respect will 
be recalled on June 18 when 
the Lord Mayor of London opens 
Chelsea's Festival Week by buy¬ 
ing buns in a replica of the 
original Chelsea bun shop. 

This was a quaint but friendly 
old shop of one storey with a 
colonnade over the pavement. 
Up to 1839 it was immensely 
popular. George II and George 
III and their queens used to 
buy their buns there, and it 
was said that on a Good Friday 
as many as 240,000 buns were 
sold. 

But in 1839 the proprietors 
said ** Let us rebuild this poky 
little shop into a grander one— 
into a shop worthier of our 
famous buns," 

And when they had done so 
no one came to buy their buns 
any more. 


Part of our national 
life 

^ HOME is happier when Mother 
belongs to the Women's 
Institute, value to our 

homes, and to the whole of our 
national life, of this grand or¬ 
ganisation was emphasised re¬ 
cently by Princess Elizabeth. 

The Women’s Institutes, she 
said, " spread knowledge in 
every sphere of domestic science, 
or, as I would rather call it, the 
art of keeping house. They 
teach their members the business 
of citizenship and they bring 
women together in friendliness." 

Wireless and television can 
never replace the W I, Princess 
Elizabeth pointed out, for won¬ 
derful as these inventions are, 
they cannot supply the essential 
spirit of companionship which 
brought the movement into 
being and has inspired it ever 
since. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 

Qn a farm at Crowland, Lines, 
300 poultry were fitted with 
rose-coloured spectacles 1 It was 
one of the most unusual sights, 
or should we say spectacles, ever 
seen on a poultry farm. 

They were of the; pince-nez 
type, clipped on, with plastic 
lenses angled, to prevent the 
birds seeing directly ahead, al¬ 
though allowing downward and 
side vision. 

The idea of it all—and it was 
successful—was to prevent fight-- 
ing and cannibalism among the 
birds. Apparently, seeing life, 
through rose-coloured spectacles 
is as good for birds as for human 
beings. 

Plea for more graces 

J OWN that I am disposed to say 
grace upon twenty other 
occasions in the course of the 
day besides my dinner. I want 
a form for setting out upon a 
pleasant walk, for a moonlight 
ramble, for a friendly meeting, 
or a solved problem. 

Why have vve none for books, 
those spiritual repasts—a grace 
before Milton—a. grace before 
Shakespeare—devotional exer¬ 
cise proper to be said before 
reading the Fairy Queen T 

Charles: Lamb 


T.';e ^fr»vs^o^cr, jur.e 16 , 195 / 

THINGS SAID 

Jf we could once establish 
international confidence and 
the rule of law there is hardly 
any limit to the well-being we 
might create for the great mass 
of citizens all over the world. 

Mr Anthony Eden, M P 

c 

'P'he prosperity and freedom of 
our neighbours in Western 
Europe are as much the concern 
of the people of the Empire and 
Commonwealth as they are of 
Great Britain. 

My Winston Churchill 

pAKENTS need not fear that a 
young man from a good 
home, with a vsound moral back¬ 
ground, will lose it when he 
joins the Army. 

Field-Marshal Sir William Slim 

T CAN see nothing to justify the 
view that methods which 
are constantly and properly used 
to bring lawbreakers in other 
fields to book should not be used 
to deal with drivers whose con¬ 
duct on the road is equally 
criminal, . 

Sir Frank Newsam 

J^EARMAMENT will cost every¬ 
body I2S a week for the 
next three years. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 


FATHER’S DAY 

\ Father’s Day Association, 
similar to that in America, 
ha^ been formed in this country, 
and Dad’s great day this year 
is to be Sunday, June 17. 

Comedian Ted. Ray has been 
installed as Chief Dad: for 1951, 
and his son Andrew—The Mud^ 
lark—^has undertaken on'June 17 
to do as he is fold, take his father 
a cup of tea in bed, brush his 
shoes, wash the diSlies (to give 
him a rest), give him a small 
present, and take the dog for a 
walk. 

Some Dads could think of 
other ways which would make 
Father’s Day memorable ; their 
children might keep quiet on 
Sunday afternoon; they could 
clear rollerskates and other Dad- 
traps from dark corners. 

In return there should be Son's 
and Daughter's Days on which 
Dad would- undertake not to 
grumble, not to w^ant: the wireless 
turned oS, and to refrain from 
other grown-up grumpiness.. 


Charhs Dickens to a son 

Whatever you do, above all 
things, keep out of debt 
and confide in me. If you ever 
find yourself on the verge of any 
perplexity or difficulty, come to 
me. You will never find me hard 
with you while you are manly 
and truthful. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The castle keep at 
CHtheroe, Lancashire 
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Learning to be a 
farmer 

6. SUMMER GRASS FOR WINTER FOOD 


“ DEDOLENT of June and 
^ clover ** wrote One of owr 
Etiglish poets, and mention of 
clover betokens hay, ichich in its 
turn envisages sutishvie. But, as 
young Ian Farley leartis this 
tnotiih, there are other ways of 
treating grass while it is still 
green without the aid of sun¬ 
shine. 


Qne morning early in June Ian 
stood in the farmyard with 
Mr Waring. The sky was over¬ 
cast and the air w*as hot and 
sultry. Bearing in mind the old 
adage about making hay while 
the sun shines, Ian \vas very sur¬ 
prised to hear the farmer say 
that they would get the mowing 
machine out and start cutting 
grass, 

“Cutting grass?” asked Ian. 
“I thought . you needed good 
weather for hay-making.” 

“So you do,” answered Mr 
Waring, “ but we are not cutting 


“What on earth is the matter 
with the cows, Mr Waring?” he 
said. 

“It’s the warble fly,” answered 
the farmer, “I thought it would 
be showing itself in this hot, 
uiuggy, weather. It’s a large fly, 
resembling a small wasp, which 
lays its eggs on the cow’s front 
legs. 

“When the maggots hatch out 
they burrow under the skin and 
spend the winter eating their 
way, just below the surface, right 
up the cow’s leg, along her back 
to the backbone. They stay there 
for a while and in the spring 
they eat their way out and drop 
to the ground, where, after a 
period of rest, they develop into 
adult flies. 

“They cause a great deal of 
damage by puncturing .the hides»* 
This makes them unsuitable for 
manufacturing into leather, 
apart from the loss of beef and 
milk because of the discomfort 



Consolidating pit silage y/lth a tractor 


the grass to make hay of it; we’re 
going to make silage of it.” 

“Silage? What’s that?” asked 
lan!^ 

“It’s just another way of pre¬ 
serving grass for the winter,” 
said the farmer. “We cut the 
grass when young and fresh and 
instead of letting it dry in the 
sun and turn into hay, we bring 
it in while still fresh and green 
and pack it tightly into that 
large pit at the back of the cow¬ 
shed. Then, when the pit is full 
we cover the grass with soil to 
keep the air out and .leave it 
there until the winter.” 

“Is silage better food tlian 
hay?” asked Ian. 

“Yes, much better, and not 
only that, but you don’t need fine 
weather to make it because it 
needs to be a bit damp when put 
in the pit. That is why more 
farmers are making their grass 
into silage, so as to be indepen¬ 
dent of the weather, which can 
completely ruin a crop of hay, 
and, as a result, leave the farmer 
short of feeding stuff the follow- 
ing winter.” 

“Don’t you make any hay at 
all then? ” asked Ian. 

“Oh yes, just a little for the 
horses,” replied the farmer, “be¬ 
cause, although silage is an ex¬ 
cellent food for cattle, it is not 
50 good for hor-ees. So we always 
make a few tons of hay for them, 
but it will be another week or so 
before we start on that job.” 

While- Mr Waring had been 
calking Ian noticed that the cows 
in the nearby pasture were gal¬ 
loping madly round the field with 
their tails in the air, obviously in 
a very disturbed state. 


to the cows. It’s just about now 
that they start to lay their eggs. 
The cows always know when one 
is about and they chase about 
like that in an attempt to escape 
from them.” 

“Is there nothing we can do 
about it?” asked Ian. 

“No, not just now,” said Mr 
Waring, “it’s only in the spring 
when the gnats are just emerging 
from the hide that we have any 
control over them. If at this 
stage we smear a substance 
called derris on the backs of the 
cows we can kill a lot of the 
grubs, but some always seem to 
escape.” 

Next fnonih ffotttuj Ian Farley 
ioi7l learn sameihinfj of the «<!- 
vantayen of crop rotation. 


Careers on the land 

^ NEW pamphlet issued by the 
Stationery Office (Careers 
for Men and Women: No. 3. Agri¬ 
culture aiid Horticulture), indi¬ 
cates the increased scope that 
fanning now offers as a career. 

Those with a mechanical turn 
of mind can expect interesting 
employment in the care and 
maintenance of farm machinery. 

Research work aw’aits those 
whose interests run .on more 
theoretical lines. . The Agricul¬ 
tural Research Council offers 
opportunities to young people 
who have done well at school in 
science and mathematics. 

Young people who are prepared 
to work overseas will find that 
agriculturalists are badly needed 
in the Colonial Agricultural Ser¬ 
vice, mainly in British African 
Territories. 


MORE N07ES FROIA ERiC GlilETT ABOUT SOME OF THE PICTURES HE SAW IN THE , 

Children’s Film Festival at Bath 


'J’he Children's Film Festival 
at Bath this year was 
mainly Britisii. The Rank 
Organisation adopted this policy 
as a contribution to the Festival 
of Britain. 

In previous years there have 
been a dozen or more pictures 
made outside the Common¬ 
wealth- This year there were 
only two. 

One of them is the British 
edition, so to say, of the tre¬ 
mendously popular Swedish 
Children of the 
Frosted Moun¬ 
tain, I will only 
add now that 
the commentary 
is good and 
simple and that 
there is an open¬ 
ing flash-back 
which adds 
point to the film. 

This story of 
the orphan 
family who, in 
the end, all find 
happy homes is 
very moving and 
effective. 

I. recommend 
it heartily to 
cinema mana¬ 
gers in search 
of a good 
second-feature film. It proved 
popular with the audience of 
children at Bath. 

J AM less happy about On the 
Right Scent, which was made 
in some lovely country in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, It is the story of a 
troop of sea-scouts, and especially 
of the jealousy that one of them 
feels for a newcomer. 

By chance, the. boys get in 
touch with some people who are 
smuggling goods across the 
frontier. Needless to say, the 
right boy wins, but before he 
does so there are exciting scenes 
of camp life and scout activities. 

Towards the end the picture 

00 ®® 00000 ® 00 ® 000 (£ 

CYCLE SERVICE 

11 . Brakes 

YouB life, and the lives of 
others, depend on the effici¬ 
ency of your brakes. However, 
learn to ride so that by intelli¬ 
gent anticipation of the moves of 
other vehicles or pedestrians you 
need your brakes as little as pos¬ 
sible. 

Test your brakes by a gentle 
pull before descending long hills. 
Avoid braking, if possible, on wet 
wood blocks. 

Most brakes today are cable 
opeiTited. Adjust the cable to 
give a 16th of an inch clearance 
between brake block and rim. If 
the wheel is out of true the block 
will rub. Get the rim trued by 
an expert. 

Check the bolts securing the 
brake arms — they tend. to work 
loose. A spot of oil on the 
brake’s moving parts is all that 
is needed, but keep the oil away 
from the brake blocks. 

Use best quality brake bloclis. 
Replace worn ones. The closed 
end of the brake shoe faces for¬ 
ward. 

Finally, adjust the brake levers 
not only to prevent them from 
slipping on the handlebar, but 
also to ensure that the levers are 
readily accessible to your fingers 
in an emergency. V. S. 

0000000000000000 © 


sags badly. It has been directed 
loosely and. lacks point. 

The film is uneven, but it is 
worth seeing because it gives a 
picture of scouting in another 
country with all the differences 
and similarities that the change 
of ground implies. 

best and most ambitious 
picture of the Festival was 
undoubtedly - Trek to Mashomha. 

It was specially made for the 
Festival of Britain, and it is 


based on . facts relating to the 
great British achievement of 
settlement in Southern Rhodesia. 
The story is by Mary Cathcart 
Borer, who has done so much 
excellent work for children’s 
films, and Vernon Sew^ell directed. 
Ivor Bowyer as Dick Martin, a 
15-year-old boy whose parents 
with other settlers undertake the 
trek, has the principal part. He 
seems much happier in it than 
in The Case of the Missing 
Scene. 

It would be absurd to com¬ 
pare Trek to Mash¬ 
omha, but there are 
points in common. 

In both pictures 
there are good scenes 
of wild and native 
life: The photo¬ 

graphy is first class, 
the dialogue natural, 
and the story con¬ 
vincing. 

^MOKG the finest 
features of this 
year’s Festival were 
the remarkable 
clever “ trick ” films. 

They deserve a place 
in the commercial 
cinema, and will ap¬ 
peal as much to 
grown-ups as they 
did to the children 
at Bath. 

The Magic Marble 
deals with the diffi¬ 
culties suffered by an 
author when he re¬ 
ceived a . present of 
a china figure with a 
marble in its hand. 

This marble has a life of its owm. 
It .flies across the room; it plays 
the piano—very badly. 

In a short time the man and 
his small son are chasing it 
round the floor and under tables 
and sofas. ' The audience was 
helpless before the marble went 
back to its place in the figure’s 
hand. 

The Marble Returns contains 
a second instalment of thtf’ 
strange adventures of this dis¬ 
concerting little ball of glass. 
This time it turns the small boy 


into a girl, and the man into 
Sherlock Holmes, a Red Indian, 
and a tiny dwarf. 

Darrel Catling is to be con¬ 
gratulated on his very clever 
direction of both these trick- 
photography pictures. 

The Magic Chalks is even more 
ingenious. In its own way it 
achieves complete success, and 
as this way is a new one it, too, 
should be shown in ordinary 
cinema programmes. 

Angela is a small girl who 
loves di'awing. One day she re¬ 
ceives a packet of magic chalks 
from the sky. She draws an 
animal on the wall—it looks 
rather like a small giraffe—but 
it suddenly walks off the wall, 
in Technicolor against a photo¬ 
graphic background. 

She calls it Chalk 3 ^ but when 
the beast Is thirsty and she up¬ 
sets a bowl of water over him 
he is almost rubbed out, so she 
has to give him a new set of 
hindquarters. He likes them so 
much that he begins to dance! 

I found this ten-minute film 
delightful. 

Qne serious documentary de* 
serves notice. This is Tale 
of a Trawler. It tells how a 
North Sea trawler goes out from 
Hull, chugs on up to the Ai'ctic, 
and brings back a great haul of 
cod, which are soon on -sale m 
our shops. 

It is extraordinary how much 
information is conveyed in ten 
minutes. This is a model docu¬ 
mentary. 

Jt would be ungi^acious net to 
mention the three David 
Hand cartoons that were shown 
at Bath. 

Before his activities for the 
-Rank Organisation ceased Mr 


Hand had invented the jolly 
character of Ginger Nutt, the 
squirrel. This little animal goes 
through some varied adventures, 
and although they are told in 
the Walt Disney fashion, they 
are of course none the worse for 
that. 

It's a Lovely Day seemed to 
amuse the Bath audience most, 
but I should like to put in a 
casting vote for Ginger NutVs 
Christmas Circus, We were 
given all the fun of Ihe fair 
in It. 



Children of the Frosted Mountain 



A scene from On tfje Right Scent 
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Medal that saved 
a life 

A n old friend of the G N ha.s 
recently returned from Ger¬ 
many bringing back a Queen 
Victoria medak of 1837 which had 
been given to her by a German 
pen friend, Frau Antoinette Engel 
of Arnesberge. The German lady 
received it from a British pilot 
whose life it saved; both ladies 
are anxious that it should be re¬ 
turned to its original owner. 

The RAF pilot's plane crashed 
near the house of Frau Engel 
during the war and he baled out. 
She went in search of him and 
found him lying wounded. She 
bound up his wounds, gave him 
tablets to ease his pain, and made 
him as comfortable as she could. 

For three days she cared for 
him and then had to tell him 
that she w^as under suspicion 
and could come to him no more. 
He thanked her and told her to 
feel in his left breast pocket, 
where there was a Queeu Victoria 
medal she could have as a 

keepsake for what she had done 
for him. 

The medal, which measures two 
inches across and weighs two and 
a half ounces, has a Dullet mark 
on it showing that it probably 
saved his life. Frau Engel and 
her English friend would like to 
know if the pilot returned safely 
to Britain, for he or his family 
would doubtless be pleased to 
have the medal. 


ESKIMO AS JURY 
FOREMAN * 

~poR the first time in history, an 
Eskimo (James Havana) has 
served as foreman of a Canadian 
jury. 

Reports of the unique incident 
came from Cambridge Bay in the 
Arctic, where another Eskimo was 
on trial cn a charge of attempted 
murder. He was acquitted. 

The case has aroused interest 
in Ottawa because the fact that 
five white Canadians should 
choose a native of the Far North 
as their spokesman in an im¬ 
portant case indicates the 
changing status of the Eskimo 
population. 


rie r»a/ /if^-wo^k of Bell I Pionepr^ 

was to a%sist deaf people ^ I. v/f ont'ip tt}firl/i fne feietihnriE 

to orercome fheir infirmity. 

After graduating at London 
University he 

began to teach deaf 
children in iCensingfon. 

§mli ^ 



Intensive study of 
speech led Bell to 
expert ment with 
electrical reproduet 
of sound. In 18/6 he 
spoke the first wotds 
eyter sent through space 
by electricity. come bere '„_^, 
t>hase, I'wanf you 

in deep awet "tfhaf hath God wrought?^ 



The telephone Bell 
developed proved of wor/d^ 
wide use Many other 
inventions followed, but 
Bell never lost si^ht of his 
original goal, and to the 
end devoted his great 
ability t<^iding the deaf. 



In 18/6 Bell put his 
‘ telephone on-show 
at an exhibition^ but 
f it attracted no attention. 
[[ Then the Bmperor of 
I Brax/I, who had h^ard 

" receiver. If tglks rhe 
_ stammered. Bel! 
oecame famous overnight 



Celebrating 250 Years of Splendid Work 


JCJaturday, June 16, is a notable 
anniversary in the story of 
the Church, for it is the 250th 
birthday of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

It was in 1701 that the 
Revd Dr Thomas Bray, Rector 
of Sheldon, in Warwickshire, 
returned from the American 
Colonies and appealed for help 
to King William the Third. 

Royal Charter 

On June 16 a Royal Charter 
was granted to the society, 
authorising them to send clergy 
to “The Plantations, Colonies, 
Factories (trading posts) beyond 
the seas belonging to our King¬ 
dom of England."' Almost ex¬ 
actly two hundred and fifty 
years later a Special Service of 
Thanksgiving is being held at 
St Paul's Cathedral. 

It was in April 1702 that the 
society's first missionary sailed 
from Cowes in the little ship 
Centurion. This year, that first 
voyage will be commemorated in 
a colourful manner by an exact 
replica * of the first Centurion, 
which is due to arrive at 
Lambeth Pier, London, ' on 
June 16 to be blessed and com¬ 
missioned by the Archbishop of 
CanterbLiry. The ship will be 
dressed in flags representing 38 
countries where the society has 
worked or is working, and on 
board will be a party of boys 
from the Arethusa wearing the 
dress of 18th-century sailors. 


This replica of the old 
Centurion was built at Bright- 
lingsea on the hull of a motor 
fishing vessel which had been 
laid up in the Firth of Forth. 
The motor-vessel was taken to 
Brightlingsea through severe 
March gales in a race against 
time by a volunteer crew com¬ 
manded by J. Dudley Dixon, 
DSC,' Home Secretary of the 
SPG and a former lieutenant- 
commander in the RNVR. 

Her commission this year i,s a 
“missionary voyage” round our 
own coasts, calling' at various 
seaside places, where her team 
of evangelists from different 
parts of the world will carry out 

Horse of character 

]^iGCEn, a retired veteran horse 
who has been cared for by 
successive tenants of the Dun- 
staffnage Arms Hotel, at Connel 
Ferry, Argyllshire, got into 
trouble the other day, after 
acquiring the art of opening 
gates. On this occasion the first 
gate he opened was that of the 
police station garden. 

Having opened the gate he is 
reported to have walked up to 
the door of the police station and 
given himself up. However, he 
had a good character, for among 
other things Nigger was at the 
Gallipoli landing with the Argyll 
Mountain Battery and was 
wounded. 

His guardian' guaranteed his 
future good behaviour. 


missions on the sands and other 
activities. 

The SPG is the oldest mis¬ 
sionary-sending organisation in 
the Church of England, and has 
unique links with English 
history. 

In 1710 the society was be¬ 
queathed the Codrington estates 
in Barbados, where the Codring¬ 
ton ^ College w^as founded, which 
until recently was the only centre 
of advanced education in the 
British West Indies. 

With Wolfe at Quebec 

A member of the SPG staff 
w^as chaplain to General Wolfe 
at the fall of Quebec, and in 1765 
the first coloured Anglican priest, 
a West African, was ordained. 
John Wesley was once a member 
of the SPG staff. 

The society did fine work to 
help the convicts in the bad old 
days when they were sent to 
Botany Bay, in Australia. It also 
started work in Borneo at the 
request of the first Rajah Brooke. 

For 250 years the SPG has 
been carrying its message of 
Christian love to all manner of 
men. It has been a pioneer of 
education, medicine, and native 
welfare. 

This year, young people are to 
the fore in carrying on the 
society's work, and at “ Ship Ser¬ 
vices throughout the country 
many ^thousands of collecting- 
boxes (made in the shape of 
galleons by boys and girls) will 
be blessed. 


The Chiidren'i Nev/spaper. June t6, 195 / 

Treasures of Long 
John Silver 

O NE of Gravesend’s citizens with 
the romantic name of Cap¬ 
tain “ Long John ” Silver has 
given to the town his unique 
collection of naval relics, which 
includes nearly loo figureheads 
of old 'merchant sailing ships, and 
is one of the finest collections 
of marine curios in the world 
Captain Silver, who was a Mer¬ 
chant Navy officer and became a 
business man in London, accu¬ 
mulated his relics in his Thames- 
side house The Look Out, which 
has an interior re.sembling a ship. 

The Captain himself wears an 
eyepatch and a skull-and-cross- 
bone tiepin; the patch covers an 
eye of which he lost the sight 
when ten. He was given a tele¬ 
scope and began to take an 
interest in ships, and later de¬ 
voted over 20 years to acquiring 
his treasures. 

Among them is the Golden 
Cherubs figurehead which is be¬ 
lieved to have been carved in 
1063 by Grinling Gibbons, and is 
the oldest figurehead in existence. 
Other figureheads represent 
Elizabeth Fry, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Wilberforce, 

The whole fascinating collection 
will eventually be placed in the 
Old Falcon premises, now known 
as Ardmore, in East Street, 
Gravesend. 


delivering hot 

INGOTS 

WHITE-HOT ingot of metal 
made in a foundry ' takes 
about six weeks to cool down 
sufficiently for it to be handled 
and despatched to a factory- 
Then it takes anything up to 
ten days to heat it up again to 
a workable temperature. 

To save this time an American 
steel company h^ produced an 
insulated casing into which the 
hot ingot can be placed when it 
is safe to handle it, and delivered 
immediately. Made of a sub¬ 
stance called vermiculite, this 
insulated casing is so effective 
that the ingot loses only one 
or two hundred degrees of tem¬ 
perature on a four-day journey. 


TILL EULENSPIEGEL—A new picture-version of his merry pranks (5) 




Till had ths strange notion of posing as a great Another professor asked : “ How many days 
scholar, and at Prague he proclaimed himself as have passed since Adam’s time to the present 
such. The Masters of the University resolved hour ? " Till ansv^ered : Seven ; Sunday, 

to expose him as a fraud, and summoned him Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
for an exam. “ How many gallons of water Friday, Saturday ; then the same again, and so 
are there in the seas ? " asked the Chancellor, on." Nettled, a professor asked, "Where is 
Till replied promptly, "Command /II ths the centre of the world ? " Till replied, " Here, 
rivers that feed the seas to stand still, and I will and if you don't believe me, take a cord and 
estimsts how many gallons there are in them." measure the distance round the world." 



The Prague scholars were baffled, and Till went They were amazed to see the donkey turn the 
to Erfurt, where the University Masters, who pages of a big book of letters and, when he cams 
had heard of his tricks, were determined to to E R, sing out, " Eee-Aar 1' " Isn't he 

show him up. They offered him a reward if he coming along nicely?" said Till. He had 
could teach a pupil chosen by them. Tillagreed, trained the donkey by putting oats in the E R 
but when the " pupil " arrived it was a little page, so that it turned the pages to reach them, 
donkey ! Till was undismayed and, some ti me When there ware none it would bray for some, 
later, he sent for the Masters to come and see The Masters realised that Till had got the better 
how well the pupil was learning his letters! of them, and they paid him part of the reward. 


Look out for 'more of Tilt's bright notions on this page next week 
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ARTIST 


in SOUTH AFRICA 



6. OVERTAKEN BY A 
TROPICAL STORM 

drove at break of day up 
the narrow winding ■ way 
known as Jock of the Biishveld 
road in Northern Transvaal. Not 
a breath of air was there to stir 
the ■ tall grass or the lichen- 
covered acacias resembling ghost ^ 
trees. 

Hidden in that peacefuMook- 
ing little copse a hundred yards 
on our right we knew two large 
families of lions were sleeping 
off last night’s feast 

But the dark manes of the big 
males and the tawny bodies 
blended so perfectly with the 
shadows and the sandy-coloured 
Lcrub that we could not have 
spotted them with field-glasses 
had .they not been seen making 
for this spot in the half light 
before dawn. 

Beyond, the ground fell away 
rapidly to the Sabi River. 
Where the lane wound dov/n into 
it several tree trunks lay athwart 
the road—the elephants had 
been playing skittles and blocked 
the track, 

J KNOW of no stillness like the 
brooding silence of the 
African bush. In our own beauti¬ 
ful countryside thbre : are many 
places v;here one can experience 
silence even in these hustling 
. days; it is seldom complete, for 
seme slight movcment—possibly 
a bird call—will come like a 
whisper on the breeze. 

In the bush the silence is 
heavy and 
absolute. Even 
when a pair of 
cheetahs break 
cover they do 
S.O quite noise¬ 
lessly, s t e p- 
ping into the 
long grass 
again after the 
scent of ante¬ 
lope without a sound and without 
so much as a glance at us. On a 
lifeless tree overhanging our car 
a dozen vultures sit immobile, 
and the soft padding of the little 
jackals in the wake of the 
cheetahs hardly stirs the dust. 

Suddenly I noticed a queer 
bobbing movement in the grass 
on the farther side of our car. 
Rising in my seat I found it was 
caused by the head—that queer 
head Avith the porcupine-like 
quills that give the bird its name 
—of a secretary bird leaping up 
and down upon a shake it was 
despatching. The vultures re¬ 
mained unmoved and the silence 
continued unbioken, 

J FOCUSED my glasses further 
afield directing them down 
into the valley beyond. There 
was not a sign of life, not a leaf 
moved—not a, blade of grass 
stirred and, with a sudden queer 
sensation, I realised that those 
miles of silent-trees and grass- 



Cheetah 


OICHARD OGLE in this final article, still dealing with the 
Kruger Game Reserve, describes the terror which comes to 
man and beast when they are overtaken by a tropical storm. 


land were inhabited by the 
animals alone. 

The lions would not stir again, 
gorged as they were, until the 
evening, so we turned the car 
about and slowly moved back to 
w’here the larger growth of fever 
trees with their .nightmarish, 
greeny-yellow bark shadOAved 
the track and 
made us less 
obvious. 

A short wait 
here and then 
a large shadow 
broke cover. 

It blended so 
perfectly with 
the blue-black 
shadows cast by the trees that 
at first Ave. did not realise this 
immobile object Avas the very 
grandfather of chacma baboons. 
Apparently satisfied that there 
was no , immediate danger, it, 
gave a deep grunt, and a dozen 



Secretary bird 


MEET THE GANG 

on this page next week, and 
follow their adventures In a new 
short series of stories by the 
well-knov/n author Peter Dawlish. 


other shadows tumbled on to the 
track; mothers, fathers, babies 
and—elder brothers. 

wc decided to move on 
it was Grandpa, ever on the 
alert, who gave the alarm. At 
once the mothers dropped on all 
fours, the young males picked 
up the babies and set them on 
the mothers’ backs. 

The cavalcade rapidly melted 
into the bush covered by Grand¬ 
pa who, rising on his hind legs, 
menaced us with wide and 
threatening jaws until his 
precious family were safely 
under way. Then he, too, swung 
about and loped into the long 
grass, casting a baleful eye at 
us over his shaggy 'shoulder. 

So we ranged slowly across 
brief open spaces into narrow 
ways, seeing here a group of 
zebras, there, cantering beside 
us, a herd of those queer, un¬ 
gainly antelopes known as Avilde- 
beests with their curved horns 
and flowing, horselike tails. 

From the underbush some 
warthegs peered out at us with 
the most hideous and grotesque 
masks of faces that nature could 
ever have invented. In contrast, 
the sapphire blue and scarlet of 
roller buds flashed their beauty 
over the dust- 
coloured scrub. 

In the far . , 
distance, what 
looked like 
trees moving 
was a group of 
giraffes mak¬ 
ing for the 


Sabi River. We followed them 
but their long legs carried them 
in a graceful gallop far ahead 
of our car. 

Arriving on the banks of the 
liver we Avere mvarded, In. peer¬ 
ing through. the tall reeds, with 
a view of a truly large group 
of hippopotami, their broad shiny 
backs like the up-turned keels 
of ships on the surface of the 
water; Avhile, Avith a loud hic¬ 
coughing roar, an occasional 
huge mouth wmild stretch to 
capacity, ^ . 

heavy air gi’CAv even more 
oppressive so we drove back 
on to the ridge near the cele¬ 
brated Lion’s Hill, 

Coming to a halt once more 
to see if we could locate more 
game, wo bcca.me aware of a 
mass movement taking place. 
Lions, I thought, must be behind 
this increasing congregation of 
creatures. Round us. and ignor¬ 
ing us completely, gathered AAilde- 
beests.^zebra, kudu, impala, many 
little jackals, monkeys and wild 
pig, until a vast crowd completely 
surrounded the car. 

Throwing back their heads, 
they gave vent to their various 
cries in unison like a veritable 
choir of wild life. So enthralled 
were we with this unique spec¬ 
tacle that we did 
not realise inky 
clouds AA^ere ' 
rushing up over 
the clear sky. 

Of a sudden 
came a vivid 
flash of light- 
n i n g forking 
almost to our 
feet, followed on 
the instant by 
the most appalling crash ' of 
thunder I had ever heard. Then 
what appeared to be rocks 

pounded on our car. Almost 
blinded, we realised in horror 
that they Avere tropical hailstones 
the size of tenrtis balls. 

~pon ten minutes the Avhole 
world was blotted out with 
these terrible missiles, followed 
by an almost equally blinding 
deluge of rain. In twenty 
minutes it was all over, and 
light began to break on the 
scene, showing the bodies of 

young antelope where they were 

struck down. 

These alone remained of the 
great concourse that had dis¬ 
persed under the dominating 

influence of fear. 



Wart-hog 



If you enjoy colouring you'll like fhese 

SPLENOlO FAINTSNG SOOICS 


I hjstorjc cerruMf J 

PAfN77MG fiOOfC 




Wlnsor cS Newton's 

HISTORIC COSTUME BOOKS 

A fine , series of 15 books, containing 
authentic costume drawings in outli.ne for 
you to colour. Each book deals with 
a particular period in history: No. 1 
A-D. 450 to A.b. 1066, No. 2 a.d. 1066 to 
A.D. 1154, and so on to'The year 1914. A 
colour guide is supplied \vith every book. 

Price 2/- each 

★ Wfnsor c£ Newton^s, *‘ HERCA ” PAINT INC BOOKS 

A series of S painting books dealing with the following attractive 
subjects : Flowers, Countryside, Animals, Fruits, Birds, Dogs, BullerHies 
and Moths, Fairy Flowers, Price 6d- each. 






Both series of painting books are obtalnahk 
from stationers, booksellers anJ art shops. 


JVifisor New fan Ltd., 

Weaidstone, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Also at New York and Sydney. N. S, If'. 


f^TheEast End Mission^ 

piisU for ihv purpose's of luaiwtainhicc 
I ho C'hristiati ivitiu;si* word avi-l 

deed annul!? pniplf of nil ajiOs in the 
JiasL Liid of London. 

It is rnvricd on from 8 ctntrrj* and is 
depfiidf'ut upon voluntary roiitrihuiions. 
1 U'< 1 R 0 SiH'Ud ^ifts to the Suii«.nnt»'ud«,iu, 

The Rev. Ronald T. W. BoUom, 
^83 Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, R.l. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

pond 2/3 for 100 diffcr#*nt cards and rfceive 
also a srt of colonrrd i’jljn Stars 
FllEli. Our ratoUiffnc of over 1,000 fots 
availa^o for 3d. 

Special Offer: l set. of‘50 and ono album 
yiven PllEE to each 5/- of au order. 

ARTHUR CRAVEN, 

so EDEN AVENUE, WAKEFIELD. 




CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


SAFETY PIN 

THRO’ FINGER! 

Amaze your friends ! Quite harmless J 

Price 9d. post free 
BCM/TRICKS 

4S Royal College St., London, N.W.l. 


BRONNLEY FOR FATHER’S 
DAY, JUNE 17th 

Sons and daughters have. a special 
opportunity on Father’s Day, next 
Sunday, iune i7tK, of honouring their 
fathers with a small and acceptable 
gift of a box of Bronniey's Soap or a 
Bronniey Shaving kowl prepared 
specially “for men of. discernment.” 



Can yon do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
tliis is hovi you can turn one good turn 
into tw’o and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when youVe collected 2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children*s Br^ch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to pm 
ycur League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
wiU help the N.S.P.C.C. 
lo make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. ; 

That*s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

.-SEND THIS COUPON NOW-- 

\ 



to THE LEAGUE OP PITT, VlCTOIlY HOUSE, 
LEICESTEH SQUARE, W.C.2 

PUast tnrol ate as a Member, I tnclost 
P.O. for s{f. 

NAME.----- 


Sometbiog to J 

treasure 

1^' 

m 

PEN 


With years o! 
trouble-freevfriting 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, a 
“ Unique ” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
a price you can afford. 

V/hh (wo tone steti nib 4j4 end 6/2 inc. Tax. 

With I4ct, gold nib 10/-, 12110, 15/2 and 16/4 
* tnc. Tax 
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TO 


GIGANTIC RUSSIAN STAMP FREE 







IMPROVE YOUR COLLEC¬ 
TION FREE. To all who ask to 
see a Selection of WiDdsor Stamps 
(HI Approval we will send ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE . this huge 
R USSI AN stamp. This giant size 
stamp is dated 1147-1947 and 
shows the famous Crimea Bridge 
•n Moscow; it will add lots of in¬ 
terest and value to YourCollec- 
tion to the envy of your friends. 

Just write for the Russian 
Stamp Free Packet and ask 
to see a Selectioii of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval.' Please 
enclose 2^d. stamp for posting 
these to you, SEND NOIV to : 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


. . . 4/4 FREE! - . - - 

Cyprus K.G. VI Pictorial and 
50 diJferent Whole World; also 
a Perforation Gauge—FREE ! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/4 and 
will be sent with the gauge' to all collectors 
asking to see my Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 2Id. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZt (Section CN), Hillside, 
Harton, Wbitegate, Winsford, Ches hire 

POSTER PACKET FREE 

A flue packet of extra large stamps 
from Ilunsarj (Bridge Eeconstruction). 
San Marino (Annivorsary of 1st XJ.S.A. 
Btainp—vrry pretty colotus), Ceylon (New 
Const i till ion), Braail (New i’ork Fair), 
aiiil ConMany (Leipzig Fair—very iarpe). 
(ills fiiif packet of iius® pictorial stamps 
free to all aprlicants for Approvals 
enoJositjg 2id. postage. 


R. D. HARRISON, Roydon, Ware. 


/ have given over Have you had 

100,000 STAMPS SKri 

T7T>R7»U during Iasi count Approvals 
4* XxH/aI/ month. ^ send 

^^“^^*** * 200 stamps 

free by return of post. Postage appreciate. 

P. OWEN {Dept, C,NJI\ 

«LARKHILL/» 237 HARTFORD ROAD, 
DAVEMUM^ IVimTIlWICH. CHESHIRE 


This is ft! 

AUSTRALIAN 

commemoratives 

I will send 10 valuable Australian Conn- 
memorative Stamps ENTIRELY FREE to 
all genuine applicants for my famous 
Approvals. Send 2^d. postage, and 
request Apprrovals, Write now to 
LESLIE KENNEDY (CN) 

206 Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent 



FREE to all asking to 
see Approvals 


One of the most popular 
sets ever issued 


Pleose cnc/ose Jd. postage 
ff you already have this set, please ask for Set of Denmark Sh/ps 

H. M. HARMAN (Dept. 40), 6 St. Patrick’s Rd., Coventry 


1937 CORONATION 

FINE SELECTION FREE! 

The.se dplialitful stamps are stradiiy incrcasla; 
in vahi>.’ aud. oau b« looked upon with grrab 
pride iti any collocLion. This U an unitsiiai 
fc'f'o riift. 3d. for pOFtngo and ask for 

the Coronation paekot FKEK! Also ask to 
. see our bargain Approvals. 

lAUCHUN & KING (CN). SPiirpl«tt St.. Inwie^ 


APPROVALS 

To all applicants for our quality discount 
Approvals we will send 3 large pictorial 
stamps of Monaco. Please enclose 2^d. 
postage. 

Other free s'^fts avaUable, 

STANLEY L, JOHNSON & GO. LTD., 
Equitable ChambereF CesiUal 8t, Halifax 


BARGAIN PACKETS! 


I/* 1 
9d. 1 

1/6 I 


25 Cyptiis 3/6 25 San Marino 

25 ^‘orxvay 7<t. 25 Uruguay 

SO Canada 1/6 SO Argeniine 

50 China 9cl. 50 French Cols. 1/3 

50 India ,1/- 100 British Cols. 1/6 

50 .Sweden 1/3 iOO Whole ‘World dd. 
Triangulars, 5 for lOd,; 10 for 1/4. 
All ditfeivni. Postage 2icl. Full liat free. 
50 ditf. free with orders of 1/6 and ovor. 

D. C. SINCLAIRS 
126 Rrsicine Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


FREE! 25 CHINA 


25 different unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2 id. postage 
and truest Ap- 

___. provals. 

BKIDGNOR_TjI S‘rAM]P__CO. CCN23), 



BRIDGNORTH. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefill ers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign^ |d., Jd., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD„ WAU.ISDOWN, 
- BOURNEMOUTH 





: FREE—ITALIAN 
I WORKERS’ SET: 

jThis new set of 6 LARGE ATTRAC- • 
:tIVE PICTORIALS will be sent! 

• absolutely FREE to all genuine Approval ■ 

• applicants sending 2Id. postage. ■ 
; BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N), • 

• Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire, S 

"cigare™ 

Buy our Surprise Packets now 1/- 
and 2/6 and enter our easy com¬ 
petition free. Send io-day. ' 

T. VERITY 

193 Sandfonl Rd., Bradford, Yorksltire 

VERITY FOR VALUE 


He paved the way 
to radio 

Y\^HEN we switch on the wireless this week we should spare a 
^ ^ thought for Sir Oliver Lodge^ one of the pioneers of wire¬ 
less telegraphy, who was born on June 12, 1851. 


This lovable, intellectual giant 
was one of the greatest scientists 
of our parents* and grandparents* 
days, and in the course of his 
long life had a tremendous 
influence on the world's scientific 
thought. 

He was, in fact, making prac- 
tical experiments in wireless 
telegraphy long before the world 
heard of Marconi, and he devised 
the coherer which made wire¬ 
less commercially successful, and 
on which Marconi built up his 
own inventions. 

When he was a boy, no one 
thought that young Oliver, un¬ 
happy at school in Shropshire, 
would one day be a great scien¬ 
tist, and Oliver himself had 
little idea of W'hat science was. 

His schooldaj's finished when 
lie was 14, for his father was 
anxious for him to enter the 
pottery business he had built up. 
Young Oliver, however, had got 
hold of old copies of the English 
Mechanic, and of penny encyclo¬ 
pedias, and his interest in the 
why and how of science was 
awakened. 

He had an unusual kind of 
aunt, too, one who was interested 
in astronomy. She would invite 
him to stay in London, where 
for a time he could forget about 


potter’s clays and attend classes 
in chemistry and geology. 

Oliver continued to work in 
the family business until he was 
22, when, by spare-time study, 
he had won an exhibition under 
the State Art and Science De¬ 
partment. His father, rather 
reluctantly, agreed to his going 
for a period of study at the Royal 
College of Science. Oliver said 
goodbye to the pottery business. 

He took his D Sc when he was 
26, and became Professor of 
Physics at University College, 
Liverpool, when he was 30. 

His experiments were carried 
out iu every moment he could 
spare from teaching, and his 
investigations may be said to 
have made spark telegraphy 
possible. In 1897 he published his 
book, , Signalling across Space 
xvithoiit Wires—a startling title 
in those days! 

In 1900 he became Principal of 
the new University of Birming¬ 
ham. Under his guidance it 
developed into a notable centre 
of learning for the Midlands. 

Sir Oliver was a great teacher, 
loved by his pupils. Prom his 
lecture-rooms there went out 
students inspired by him to carry 
out work of vital importance'to 
their generation. 


BRINGING THE 
PAST TO LIFE 

^HE City of Coventry is among 
our oldest cities, and its 
Festival plans include two items 
which are bringing the past to 
life in this Festival year. • 

A thousand years ago, Godiva, 
Countess of Mercia, earned the 
gratitude of the citizens by 
riding naked through the streets 
in order to persuade her husband 
to remit a cruel tax which he 
had imposed. From time to time 
Coventiy has remembered this 
gracious deed by holding a pro¬ 
cession, in which a modern 
Godiva rides a white horse. 

This year’s procession is the 
most splendid ever held, includ¬ 
ing a parade of modern industrial 
development and a great model 
of the ruined cathedral escorted 
by singing choirs. 

The other item is the revival 
of the old Guild Plays, In the 
Middle Ages the Craft Guilds 
rode round the city on Corpus 
Christi Day and presented ten 
religious plays in the various 
wai‘ds. This year two of the old 
plays are being given. in the 
ruined cathedral. 


m 

Air Cushion: 

96 SQ.INS. 




BRAND NEW 
BRITISH ARHY 

IDGETERT 

,, RIliDEPDSlI 

Cast) Price 8-80 CaiiP 

lUtotwls 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. 
Fiupst vnino offert'd. RraJ w.'itC'rproof raava.-e. 
Portable but very stout clolli. Uomplete. iti- 
ctudiiic valise. 22/6 drrosit, 25/- monthly. 
Carr. 5/-, 

The'*rAMII.X., tent.” White rfiitk. Com- 
pleto with fly-sheet 14 ft. X 14 ft. x 7 ft. 
hlafi. 3 ft. walla. J%very iiirh of I his tent con 
by useti. 25 gns. or £4.4.0 deposit, £2.13.6 
r.f‘r month. (;arr. 7 / 6 . With porch extension 
28 or £5.5.0 deposit, £2.18.6 monthly. 

. ,-„ -- Cook or rest under cover. 

Ifit.se Brand-Xcw dc luxe tents are only obtainable from'lia. Wc have no aiccnti?. Stocks 
veiy UiJiiii'd. Free list of Binoculars. sledpini;<bags. Tannis racquets, etc. TERMS 
HEADQUARTER & CENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/34), 

196-200 CoEdharDQur Lane, LoughDoroiigri Junttioii, LoiKton, S.E.S. 

Op;':i nJJ .S.-rr. VVrd, 1 p.ni. 


A wonderful air 
cushion, up 

for the pocket, In¬ 
flated ill A few 
second's, makius hardest form or scat com¬ 
fortable and sort. For holidays, motorists, 
invalids or office nse, 3 for 15/- post free, 
Ihn ■•cottage tent,” While duck. 

10 ft, X 10 rr. X 8 ft. hiffh, 5 ft. walls. 
21 gns, or £4-4-0 deposit and £1,17.6 
inonttily. Carr. 7iS. S'pecially made at tiie 
request of onr campiuj? friends, 


Young ringer’s 
record 

^EORGE WiLLGRESS PiPE, of 
Grundisburgh, Suffolk, has 
been ringing church bells since 
he Was eight, and he has recently 
achieved his ambition of tak¬ 
ing part in 100 peals before his 
16th birthday. 

This is said to be a record for 
Britain, The hundredth peal, 
which included what experts 
described as some tricky ringing, 
consisted of 5040 changes of 
Bob Minor in five different 
methods. It lasted for nearly 
three hours, and George was the 
conductor. It was the 21st peal 
of which he had taken charge. 


Eastern art in 
Kensington 

J^EiGHTON House in Holland 
Park Road, Kensington, has 
been reopened to the public for 
the first time since it was dam¬ 
aged early in the war. 

For thirty years the home of 
Lord Leighton^ a president of the 
Royal Academy, it has a fascin¬ 
ating ‘*Arab Hall” in which 
this distinguished Academician 
sought to reflect the spirit of 
Eastern art and culture. It has a 
pool and fountain in the centre, 
and old tiles, stained-glass, and 
lattice-woodv/ork from Damas¬ 
cus and Cairo. 

An exhibition of prints now 
being shown in Leighton House 
gives a pictorial history of Ken¬ 
sington. 


NEW COAL FIND 
IN WALES 

JJORiNG operations at Sylen, 
some four miles from Llan¬ 
elly, Carmarthenshire, have re¬ 
vealed a rich vein of coal Ih feet 
thick at a depth of 2550 feet. 
Plans to build a large-scale 
modern colliery to mine 1,000,000 
tons of anthracite a year can 
now be put In hand, states the 
South Western Divisional Coal 
Board, but a colliery of this size 
may take more than ten years 
to complete. 

Mr Aeran Thomas, chairman 
of the South Western Board, has 
described the find as “a tre¬ 
mendous thing which will bring 
great prosperity to the area.” 
Reserves in the big vein alone 
are said to be sufficient for 50 
years, and there are several other 
workable seams in the series. 


The population of Turkey is 
now about 21 million, an increase 
of over two million on the census 
figures for 1945. 


The Children s Newspaper, fuhi f6. /95I 



UlUlnnJoiCl 

LIQUORICE ALtSORTS 

«AVE NO ^QUAt 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE'fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell Is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest posslbls 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

iDept. CNl. South Hackney, Loudon, £.9, luslan i 
EttAhlished It 30 



GIANT SHIP PACKET FREE 

Magn Ificeti t bi- 

\ coloured hew ISSUE 

] ofCAYHAMdepictini: 
' the CAT boat;* 
i as used for turtle 
j 6ebiug, is included 

f Avvsw wr w tvi ] J the fol- 

lowing fine coHection 
unused 

British Colonial phj'pg and canoes; VAN 
RI EBECK’S ship, the fine VALETTA Harbour, 
canoe on the BRUNEI River, a fine large stamp 
of FIJI showing native sailing capoe, the 
famous Captain Cook’s ENDEAVOUR, and 
fii^lly Lake Victoria showing dhow. SEND 
NOW^ as demand will be great. Just enclose 
Sd. postage, request Approvals and FREE 
illusuated Ust of sets, etc. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD* 

(CW), WEST KIRBY, WIRRALL 


BARGAIN 1/6 PACKETS 


,30 AUSTRALIA 
TS AUSTRIA 
FREEVOO BRITISH COLONIALS 
V® CANADA 
GIFT \5o CHINA 
ON Vs DUTCH INDIES 

\so FRENCH COLONIALS 
ORDERS \40 X. (L VI BRIT. COLONIALS 
nVITD if V5 NEW ZEALAND 
OVtK 5/- \2S SAN MARINO 

\30 SOUTH AFRICA 
SO PICTORIALS • 10 TRIANGULAR3 

200 WHOLE WORLD—1,000 FOR 9/. 
MANY OTHERS AVAILABLE. LISTS. 


,4PPROVALS—Ii/. to I!6—GRAND FREE 
PACKET^S ISRAEL^send Sd. po5tas< 

W. HISCUTT, 11 Walton Croft, 
Cavendish Avenue, Harrow. Middlesex 


FREE 


4 ICELAND 

2 OBSOLETE FISHES 
2 LARGE NEW PICTS. 

All ITnused aurt Tree to rollrelors askini; 
lo aoe‘ my Amazing Apiirovals. Ss-nd 3rt. 
for my imsta^e find Imtsi. You may joitt 
** THE CODE STAMP CI.UB.»» .Sul>. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, Meiubei'ishlp €arcl with 
lixt of fine Gilts, and Approvals monthly 
of selected stamps. (Over 2,000 members.J 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 17), 
_ CANTERBPBY. Kent. _ 



CDCC 1 Thu fine JUBILEE STAMP, 

rn&to ■ Just issued, becoming scarce. 
FREE CO all asking for our Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. scamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD, 

fDept. CN), 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.WJ 
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TAe Chitdrtn*s Nevfsptptr^ June 16, 195f 

The novelist who 


worked for children 


^j[ONDAY, June 11, was the cen¬ 
tenary of the birth of Mary 
Augusta Arnold, better known 
as Ml'S Humphry Ward, the 
novelist. Her best-known work, 
Robert Elsmere^ led to the estab¬ 
lishment of a social settlement 
in London which was directly 
responsible for a new law benefit¬ 
ing children. 

Mary was a granddaughter of 
the famous Dr Arnold of Rugby. 
She was born in Tasmania and 
in 1867 came with her father to 
Oxford, where at 21 she married 
Thomas Humphry Ward, a 
fellow of Brasenose College and 
a distinguished man of letters. 

Mary Ward was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the new movement 
for the higher education of 
women, and when Somerville 
College, Oxford, was founded in 
1879 she became its secretary. 

Her life at Oxford also fos¬ 
tered a deep interest in religious 
problems, and she held that 
Christianity should be a vitalis¬ 
ing force with a pronounced 
social mission. She embodied 
these views in Robert Elsmere, 
published in 1888. 

The bock was an immediate 
success, and the publicity which 


followed a review by Mr Glad¬ 
stone brought Mary Ward into 
touch with many like-minded 
friends who helped her to found 
a settlement for popular Bible 
reading and “simplified Christi¬ 
anity. 

But it was her work on behalf 
of the poor children of London 
which earned for her a lasting 
recognition. As her settlement 
developed it became first the 
Passmore Edwards and later the 
Mary Ward Settlement, m Tavi¬ 
stock Square. 

It was there that she in¬ 
stituted the “children's play 
hours” which led to the move¬ 
ment for recreational centres for 
London children. It was also 
from the Settlement that in 1898 
she started her scheme for the 
education of crippled children: 
and such was the appeal of this 
scheme to the public that in 
1918 the provision of special 
educational facilities for physi¬ 
cally defective children was made 
obligatory on local authorities. 

Mrs Humphry Ward passed 
away on March 24, 1920, and was 
buried in Aldbury, Hertfordshire, 
Her fame as a novelist may wane; 
her place in the story of social 
reform is secure for all time. 


Basuto chiefs have 
huilt airstrips 

j^AsuTOLAND—the Switzerland of 
South Africa —with roads 
which usually end in bridle 
tracks, is an ideal country for air 
travel. 

Before the wool boom Basuto 
people could hardly afiord to 
travel at all, but now that every¬ 
one has money to spend—for 
wool from Basuto sheep is tile 
finest in the world-they have 
taken readily to the air. 

Half a dozen air-strips, mostly 
on mountain plateaus, have been 
built by the Basuto chiefs. In¬ 
deed, the best landing ground is 
one alongside the Falls on the 
Orange River; as the plane 
circles to land, passengers see the 
river plunging 600 feet into the 
dark chasm below. 

At Masern airfield a native 
armed with a long bamboo stick 
keeps piccaninnies, donkeys, 
sheep, and goats off the runway. 

Basutos, the European pilots 
.say, seem less prone to air-sick¬ 
ness than white people, and 
make good passengers. But their 
womenfolk, as soon as they enter 
an aeroplane, bury t^ieir heads 
in a blanket and do not look up 
from their hiding-place until the 
plane touches earth again. 

HE TRAINED BOYS 
TO SING 

There v^ill be 1000 singers at 

^ the Festival Church Service 
to be held at the Royal Albert 
Hall, London on ^ June 20, and 
they will come from parish, 
cathedral, and school choirs 
affiliated to the Royal School of 
Church Music, Canterbury. 

This school was founded in 
1927 by Sir Sydney Nicholson, 
and as a memorial to his life¬ 
long service to church music, the 
Council of R S C M are seeking 
to raise £60,000 to carry on the 
work of the School. More in¬ 
formation can be obtained from 
The RSCM. Roper House, St 
Dunstan’s Street, 'Canterbury. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

PLIGHT-YE-AR-OLD Colleen Poult- 
. ney w'as. thrown from her 
horse at the recent Bloemfontein 
children's gymkhana, but she did 
not cry, despite her pain. 

Her fortitude was noticed by 
a well-known breeder of iiorses; 
and when Colleeri was discharged 
from hospital he was there to 
meet her with a beautiful pony. 

Next year Colleen will again 
ride at the gymkhana—on a 
snow-white steed of her own. 


Sailors say . .. 

(The nautical origins of 
terms in everyday use). 



9. CLOSE TO THE WIND 

Jt is not possible for a 
sailing vessel to sail 
straight into the wind, but 
it is the aim of every 
skipper to get as close to 
it as- possible. This calls 
for great skill from the 
helmsman, and is called 
sailing “close to the wind.” 

It has come to be used 
in * describing any per-" 
son pursuing a dangerous 
and often reckless course, 
when failure would mean 
disaster. 


SportsShorts 

QUR lawn tennis players have 
a* formidable task at Scar¬ 
borough this week when they 
meet Sweden in the third round 
of the European Zone of the 
Davis Cup. Tlie Swedish team— 
Lennart Bergelin* 20-year-o\d 
Sven Davidsson, and T. Johans¬ 
son—is the strongest in Europe. 
Last year Sweden wron the Euro¬ 
pean Zone, losing narrowly to 
Australia in the inter-zone final. 

Essex met Surrey at the 
Oval a year ago the Smith 
cousins, Ray and Peter, shared 
ten wickets in an innings. When 
the two teams met this year at 
the Oval they again shared all 
the wickets. ' 

^THLETics enthusiasts will find' 
first-class competitive enter¬ 
tainment next Saturday at Chis¬ 
wick, when the annual Kinnaird 
Trophy meeting is being held. 
Most of our leading athletes will 
be there, and with the next 
Olympic Games, at Helsinki, 
little more than 12 months away, 
they are treating every meeting 
with the utmost seriousness. 

J^Ric Edrich, Norfolk wicket¬ 
keeper (brother of the famous 
W, J. of England and Middlesex, 
of Brian of Kent, and Geoffrey 
of Lancashire) has just been 
appointed cricket coach at Stowe 
School. A complete Edrich family 
eleven can be put into the field. 

^oiTENHAM Hotspur must be 
one of the most popular foot¬ 
ball clubs in the world. The 
First Division champions have 
been invited to tour British 
Guiana next year. 

■y'ALERiE Bail is. an amazing 
athlete. In one' afternoon 
recently she set' up four London 
University records—the 100, 220, 
440, and 880 yards, and finished 
second in the high jump. Valerie, 
who can write the letters L R A M 
and ARCM after her name, is 
still studying the violin and 
piano at the Royal College of 
Music, and hopes to become a 
teacher—of music, not of sport. 

JpoR the first time ever, a party 
of Egyptian cricketers are 
touring this country, and have 
played against an MCC side at^ 
Lord's. 

At. Scarborough this week-end, 
the Australian Women's 
Cricket XI will oppose England 
in the first of the season's three 
Test matches. Of the previous 
9 Tests, England have won 3, 
Australia 2, and the others have 
been drawn. 

gixTEEN-YEAR-oLD Brian Hill took 
six wickets in six balls in a 
cricket match at Stainton, near 
Penrith, Cumberland, but his 
side lost. 


Larwood his hero 

gEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD Don Ben¬ 
nett, of Middlesex, is a 
cricketer of great promise. 

Three years ago, Don was tak¬ 
ing wickets for the Ashford 
Grammar School, bowling off- 
spinners; but one day he saw a 
film of Harold Larwood, and the 
wonderful Notts and England 
fast bowler not only became his 
hero, but the model on which he 
moulded his own bowling. 

Alf Cover and G. O. Allen, tv/o 
former English Test fast bowlers, 
took young Don in hand, and the 
boy who has played at Lord's 
as a fast bowler, and also plays 
for Arsenal at outside-left, may 
yet follow in the footsteps of 
Denis Compton and win cricket 
and soccer international honours. 


BUILD AND 

Model 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Theatres! 

The most fascinating 
books ever published 
—Medallion Puppet 
Books—give you the 
story, the script and 
the Model Theatres 
with real working 
puppets to stage your 
own show. All in full 
colour. Alt for 3/- 
Ask to see the full 
range at your local 
bookshop. Write for 
_ illustrated list. 

Puppet Book No. 3 ALADDIN 

The full pantomime story, the 
script including the 
musical score. Com¬ 
plete with model section, 
which makes up Model 
Theatre and full cast of 
working 
puppets. 

In 8 tiff 


REAL 

SCRIPTS 

MOVING 

PUPPETS 

LYRICS 

AND 

MUSIC 





No. 2 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Specification as above, giving every¬ 
thing you need to put on your own up¬ 
roarious musical programme of this 
popular story. 3/- 

PUNCH & JUDY— 

Puppet Book 
No. / 

Contains every¬ 
thing you need 
to cut-out and 
make up a rigid 
theatre 14" high 
and 7 working 
puppets. Also 
the history of 
Punch and 
Judy, complete 
script of the 
play and full 
directions. Full 
colour 3/- 

From yotir 6oo&acf/ei*, .or, if 
in difficulty, 3f3 from 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. B5) 5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 


EVERY BOY AND 
GIRL A 

SWIMMER 

W.H. Downing 

. 5,7\.4. Diploma (Ifans,) A,S,A* 
Teot'her^s Certificate (lions,) 
R.L.S.S, Diploma (Ilons^) 

“The author is one of the 
world’s leading authorities on 
the technique of swimming,” 
ALLEN J. TERR IN 
Presulent Amateur Swimfnhtg-Asicc. 

“ His chapters on diving arc 
the best 1 hate ever read. 
Every swimmer or would-be 
swimmer, will .find something 
of value to them in what is 
unquestionably an excellent- 
hook.’' WORLD SPORTS 

“ A revolutionary example of 
learning to swim through 
pleasure.” 

SPORTING CHRONICLE 
140 Illustrations S/- dcI 

SKEFFI NGTON 



“TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

played with teams ol miniature 
tnen, ball and slumps with bails. 

: Overarm bowling.doublewickeH 
and all the *'cuts'* such as clean- 
bowled, caught, stumped, etc. 
Googlies, breaks and even body>- 
Hne bowling. Hits lor six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send siflinp far full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(T.CJ7) The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


CAl 

BOYS'it's EASY'^^Ij/ 



You can spin aa pretty 
a rope as Gal JlcOord 
himaell—this replica 
at the rope he used aa 
a boy I Perfect awiTcl 
makes long practice un* 
pecessary. Made of strong 
Interwoven cords: red 
and white finish. Sent 
complete with secret 
instructions for 

JEFF 
STORES 

IMail Order) 

LTD. (Dept. CN)T 
408 Green St., Upton 
Park, London, D.13. 

-AMAZING- 


COWBOY 


FILM 
STRI PS 

featuring 

. Bob Sude in “SIX CUN MAN ” 

BoiUr Crabbe in “WILD HORSE PHANTOM ' 
Tex Ritter in “THE WHISPERING SKULL’ 
Hopalong Cassidy in “ SUNSET TRAIL " 
These thrilling Western 
Dramas 1/- each. 

This Cinevuwer gives 
perfect cinema screen 
picturisation for all 
Strip films 2/9. 

From Stores, Toy 
shops, etc., or in any 
difficulty direct from : 

FILM STIPS 
Eddlssboroueb, near Dunstable, Beds. 

Send 4j- to cover post and pock inf; of 
your selected Film Strip 4uul Cbievu\fcr, 




100% hea?y quality 
canvas, fioorway.i 
rrotcctedwitii sand- 
fly netting, 10" mud 
walls routid base. 

7 ft. X 6 ft. 6 in, 

height 4 ft. Complete with 
poll’s and pegs. 

Otftc lal Governm e nt Issu e. 
BRAND NEW OFFICEKS’ 
WHITE or KHAKI DRILL 
SHORTS. 100% quality Drill. 
Doubt© straps .'snd bu».klis. 
Khaki, all sir, is ... 14/6 

White, up to 34" WoisC 
only, P. A- r. 1/6. ... 15/6 

Marcus Stores (Dept. 147). CFravegend: 






JUNIOR RUCKSACKS 

Brand-new 15/6 

Post ond pockritg Ad. 

Made of super blue- 
grey, soft, strong 
material. Water- 
roof. .16" X 17". 

/eight only lof oz. 

2 large pockets {r 
with zip), I2 *xi 6*' 
each; 4 press-stud 
pockets, 5* X 4". Ad¬ 
justable web slings, 

2 belt-loops. If ydu 
are hot delighted we 
vvillscnd your money 
baclrln full, 

C. L. BROWK (DepTcJH.!)^ 

198 Cheltentiam Roadf Bristol, 6 



WREN’SPURE WHITE 


Wren OfRcen Navy Uoe 

Pure Woollen Nap Finish POPLIN SHIRTC 

OBBIE-BREASTED 
VERCIMTSiS. 



lO'll 



Jifit<’d. Smart ]ap<?ls. Maj;- 
nificciitly tailored. Lined 
throughout. A coat that 
xvould cost £10 to make, 
offered at. S5/- only. Tost. 

!k, Park, 1/6. It is an ex* 

Ministry Service garment. 

Those coats have a iia]> finish 7<imiiar to a 
Cromble style. Bust 32 to 42. 

LADIES’ BRAITD-KEW Brown or Black, Array A W B E K S* SHOES 18/9. 
Post, etc., 1/3. Stronjiest. fiinai’trst and racst coin for table shoe. Ftiitst quality grained 
leaiher uppers. Lace-up Hlyle, solid lealiirr aolra. Waiking, ^‘portB or working shoe. 

Rlaikr 2 tn 6, half Brown: 2h, 3, 3i, 4, 4L 7, 7i. 

BINOCULARS. TBNTS, kapok-quilted sleepin^-bags, etc. 'rBRMS. FREE LIST. 
HEADQUARTER & UENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN35). 196-200 Cci§- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough. June., London. s.E-5. OpenuEf X p.fii-. IKidT 


WITH COLLAR 

XEW STOCK FROM 
ADMIRALTY / 

Worth more, these [/> 
attractive silky pop¬ 
lin pure white shirt blouses wore a epofial 
>V B E K S’ issue. Smartly cut, hi^h tirade 
silky poplin. Long lif** due to heavy qnaHty 
material. Double cuffa, SpaiV Collar easy 
to attaeh 1/6 extra. Sixes 32 to 42 in. bust. 
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Jacko wakes up with a start Crossword puzzte 


The Ch//(fren*s 


m\ 


. Sure remedy ? 

IF was sympathising with his 
friend^ who suff^ed from 
hay-fever. 

'‘Try some of this powder,” he 
said, pulling out a box from his 
pocket. “This will get rid of it.'’ 
“Is it good?” asked the other. 
“I'll say it is. Why, I’ve had 
hay-fever for nearly thirty years 
and Tve never used anything 
else.” 

Beheading 

J’m liquid—life’s outstanding 
need. 

Behead me, and folk skate on 
me. 

Behead again, and Tm the stuff 
Which makes the print that now 
you see. Answer nex! week 

(H)arr owing 

yj T an archery contest near 
^ Harrcxo, 

A judge xcas so painfully narroto, 
That an archer named Blake 
Picked him up by mistake 
And discharged the poor man 
as an arrow. 



heads, middles, and tails 
from those given below, can you 
make the names of six famous 
people whose birth or death anni¬ 
versaries fall in June? They 
are a Franco-German composer, 
rrfrxr. ^ Spanish painter, an Italian 

f T empress, a 

French , dramatist, and a Roman 


J ACKO was staying with Grandfather Jacko in his rambling old house, 
and he spent the night in the ‘’haunted room ” as he playfully called 
it. As he climbed into the big four-poster bed he thought of Bouncer, 
who had been sent to the kennels* - He had not been asleep long when he 
was suddenly wakened by the* sheets moving slowly across the bed I 
“ Ghosts !’f-wailed Jacko. Then he caught sight of Bouncer, who had 
chosen that way of announcing his triumphant escape from the kennels. 

June Thirds 

putting together the right 


How Asia got its name 


man is Asia. It is supposed 
that th^ie man made his first 
appearance and later spi'ead to 
other parts of the v\^orld. 

Asia is the modern name for 
this continent, and comes from 
the Sanskrit word Ushas, which 
means land of the dawn, a good 
name for what was probably the 
birthplace of the human race. 


emperor. 


VEL 

IBA 

INE 

COR 

ENB 

IAN 

JOS * 

AZQ 

ACH 

VES. 

NEI 

LDI 

OFF 

PAS 

LLE 

gar 

EPH 

UEZ 


Answer mxf- week 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Loziely little moorhen 


JJ^Jrs MocRHiiN got up from 
her nest among the 
rushes and looked anxiously 
at the last egg. It just would 
not hatch. The broken shells 
of the other nine eggs lay 
around, and nine ’huffy black 
chicks with bright red fore- 
iieads were swimming close 
by, calling in high, excited 
chee pings. 

Mr Moorhen 
too, from the 
reeds beyond 
the water 
lilies on the 
far side of the 
river. “Come 
o V e rI” he 
cried. “I’ve 
found some 
fine green food 
for breakfast,” 

Mrs Moor¬ 
hen gave one 
more look at 
the buff 
brown-speckled 
egg. “It. must 
be addled,” 
she sighed. 

Then, climbing down from the 
nest, she began swimming 
slowly across the wide river 
with her' nine golliwog-llke ■ 
babies swimming bravely be¬ 
side her. 

At last they came to the 
water lilies and, stepping up 
on to the broad leaves, the 
chicks ran across them to 
their father, cheeping ex- 
citedb^ . 



By now, however, something 
was happening in the nest 
they had left. There was a 
Pop! And a crack! And 
out of that deserted egg 
stepped the tenth little moor¬ 
hen. 

"T thought I’d never crack 
that shell! ” he cried, looking 
x'ound for his mother. But, , 
of course, she was not there. 

He could hear her, though, 
calling to the 
others away 
over in the 
reeds, and he 
laiew instantly 
that he must 
join them. 

Clamber¬ 
ing down from 
the nest, he 
set out alone 
on the long 
journey across 
the river. Buf¬ 
feted by sthe 
wave s, his 
little legs pad¬ 
dling madly, he 
swam towards 
the sound of his mother's 
voice. But at last came the 
awful moment when he could 
go no further. 

Then, that very second, the 
stream swung a water lily leaf 
against him, and he managed 
to clamber on to it and rest 
for a while,' It did not take 
him long then to run across 
the other lily leaves and join 
his family at their breakfast. 


Countryside flowers 

jjuRiNG late spring golden saxi¬ 
frage may be found bloom¬ 
ing in damp, shady places near 
ditches and streams. The yellow¬ 
ish-green blos¬ 
soms grow in 
flat clusters 
amidst the 
leaves at the end 
of the stems, 
which are barely 
four inches 
high, A ring of 
stamens in each 
flower mouth 
surrounds a 
stout, beak-shaped seed vessel. 

The small, bright green, 
roundish leaves grow in pairs 
and mcLisure half an inch across. 
Leaves and stems are both 
covered with fine white hail's, 

Maxim to Memorise 

pRo.MisE that is kept is a debt 
settled. 







fn-f-vni cTiT-r-rff-s 
_. - -- 

Chain-quiz ^ 


s' 

(ti 

The answers to the chics below 
arc linked together, the last two 
letters of the first answer being 
the first two letters of the secoxid 
answer, aiid so on. See if you 
can find the four answers. 

1. Belt of sky mapped and 
divided by ancient astrologers, 
who based prophecies on the 
Sun’s movements in relation to 
the 12 “houses latter include 
Capricorn and Cancer, from 
which Tropics are named. 

2. Name of hill strongholds in 
ancient Greece; most famous, at 
Athens, includes Parthenon, and 
was original site of Elgin 
Marbles, now in the British 
Museum. 

3. Old capital of Persia; once 
known as the Eye ^ of Asia and 
famous for its palaces and 
gardens; at height of importance 
(seventeenth century) it con¬ 
tained 162 mosques and had a 
population of 600,000. 

4. Heroine of Greek mythology 
chained to rock as sacrifice to 
sea-monster; rescued by Perseus, 
who claimed her as his wife; her 
name given to one of the con¬ 
stellations containing nebula 
visible to naked eye. 

Answer next treek 
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Beading Across: 1 A fruit. 5 Fuss 
8 Protected. 9 Fiery particle. 11 Father 
12 Apex, IS For example (abhrev.) 
15 Irish dish. 17 Minerals. 20 Ex 
pression'of inquiry. 22 Siuala. 23 Turk 
ish cap. 25 Humiliate. 27 Awakened 
28 Distinguished Service Order (ah- 
brev.). 29 South American coins. 

Reading Down; 1 Troublesome 

things, 2 Open-mouthed, 3 Low-hred 
dog. 4 Fish. 5 Total. 6 Deprives of 
hearing. 7 Unusual. 10 Makers of 
earthenware vessels. 14 Depart. 18 You 
and I, 18 Streets. 19 Appears. 21 
Handle. 23 Pet notion, 24 Where 
animals are exhibited. 28 Winged 
insect. 

Answer next week 


Hidden city 

Join fifty, a small preposition 
beside. 

To a famed Northern stream,. 

deep, rapid, and wide; 

By. which will the name of a 
city be found. 

For grandeur, arts, commerce- 
and learning renowned. 

Answer next week 



Water sports 

John was out without 


his 


“Where’s 


was 

brother Joe. 

“Hallo! ” said a friend. 

Joe?” 

“Well, if he knows as much 
about boats as he thinks he does 
then he’s canoeing; but If he 
knows as much about boats as 
I think he does then he’s swim¬ 
ming.” 

The difference 

“Qne of my cows and a rickety 
^ chair. 

What’s the difference?” asked 
Parmer Gray. 

“I know!” cried Ann, “The cow 
gives milk. 

And the rickety chair gives way 
(whey).” 


hast weeh*s answers 
TiaDsposition. Lcck (keel) 
WkatiiitP Lady-bird 

Iq the fold. Tliere w ere ten sheep In the 
fold 

Chain-quiz. Cromlecb, Cbeapsidej Debussy, 
Sytpbides 

Farmer Gray explairs 

Dainty Dragonflies. Handsome 
dragonflies winged their way 
over the Long Pond, occasion¬ 
ally hovering, then suddenly dart¬ 
ing off with bewildering rapidity. 

“There’s a beauty!” exclaimed 
Don, pointing to a huge green- 
and-black insect, whose wings 
must have spanned four inches. 

“Yes, it’s a lovely one. But I 
like the babies best, especially the 
blue ones,” replied Ann. 

“They are not baby dragonflies, 
Ann,” chuckled Farmer Gray. 
“Dragonflies do not grow any 
bigger when they reach their 
winged state. There are between 
forty and fifty species of these 
beautiful insects in the British 
Isles. Those small ones you 
admire, Ann, belong to the 
family Agrionidae.” 



• rH£Ji£.A/i£SiXD/fFER£Ai7 CXOCOtAT£& 

""“'GoleuT 


Milk or plain with six super chocolates— 
varying from smooth, soft Turkish Delight 
to creamy, hard Caramel, Not easy to choose 
which to go for first. But first and last— 


CAUr TRAY FOR CHO/CB/ 



Made by 
Calsy of Normch 






































































































